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FIJI INDIAN KIN-GROUPS: AN ASPECT OF CHANGE IN AN 
IMMIGRANT SOCIETY 


By ADRIAN C. MAYER! 


NDIANS have been living in Fiji since 1879, and at the present time over 90% 
have been born in the colony. Their estimated population on December 31st, 
1952, was 148,882 of Fiji’s total of 312,678, and they are rapidly increasing, the 
present rate running at a net growth of over 4,000 per year. Most Indians are 
farmers, only 15% or so living in towns of over 500 inhabitants. The small number 
of immigrants since 1916 (when the flow of indentured labour ceased) has gone 
almost entirely into towns, and there has been no new movement from India into 
the countryside for many years. Sugar cane is the most important crop, and is 
cultivated by peasant farmers holding leases of about Io acres each. These, and 
the cultivators of paddy and other minor crops, live in settlements of about 14 miles 
square, having an average of roughly 500 inhabitants. There is no centre of habita- 
tion, but instead a pattern of scattered homesteads, each standing in its owner’s 
lease of land. Very few Fijians or members of other communities (Europeans or 
Chinese) live there ; moreover, practically no intermarriage exists, and the Indian 
kin-groups can therefore be isolated for study. 


The immigrants came from different parts of India, with varying caste and 
religious affiliations. About 70% stemmed from Hindi-speaking areas of North 
India, 25% from Tamil, Telegu and Malayalam regions of the south. At the 1946 
census 82% were classed as Hindu and 14% Muslim. People of the same regional 
and religious background tend now to live in nearby homesteads. But there is still 
a considerable interdigitation of these groups, and evidence suggests that early 
settlement was based on the quality of the lease obtainable, rather than on the 
Indian background of prospective neighbours. It is important to note that, from 
accounts given by India-born, very few people immigrated with wives or other 


1 Australian National University, Canberra. The substance of this paper was read to 
Section F of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Canberra on January 15th, 1954. 
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kinsfolk. Most came as single men or women, from widely scattered localities in 
India (for few cases are found of fellow villagers immigrating), having left their kin 
in India. At present the three main cultural groups of Northern and Southern 
Hindus and the Muslims are almost entirely endogamous.? Within the castes which 
exist in the two former groups, endogamy is said to be preferred. But caste repre- 
sentation in Fiji is sometimes too small to allow it, and other economic and social 
considerations also make for a fair degree of inter-caste matches, though general 
observation suggests that these are in an overall minority. 

The aim of this paper is to examine the extent to which functional groups have 
developed on a kinship basis, and to see which, if any, of the ties of biological relation- 
ship which now exist, furnish a framework of ideal or actual patterns of group action. 
Further, in considering the existing functional groups, we shall note trends pointing 
towards a future change in their extent and composition. These trends are deter- 
mined by the changes of certain factors which existed when Fiji Indian society was 
composed of foreign-born immigrants, and the emergence of other features as the 
community takes on the characteristics of an indigenous growth. An analysis of 
these changes will lead us to enunciate a series of possible future developments in 
kin-group composition. The paper is based on material collected in three Fiji 
Indian rural settlements during a year’s stay in the colony. 


Kin-group Terminology 

Terms denoting groups of kin may be of an indeterminate nature, or are vaguely 
used, and cannot therefore be adopted as tools of. analysis. Thus, the words for 
various kin-groups, pariwar, rishtedar, natedar, gotr, vans, and bhaibandhu, are given 
in Hindi, which is the lingua franga among people of all backgrounds ; it is usually 
only the older India-born who speak other languages. The term pariwar is used 
with the following different meanings: agnates only, agnates and cognates only, 
cognates and a wife’s elementary family, cognates and affines to any degree, the 
caste membership, members of a single homestead or a common kitchen. No 
consensus of opinion over the boundaries of this term can be found; informants 
use different meanings, which often vary with the context of discussion. The term 
rishtedar is taken by most to be a synonym of pariwar. A few, however, consider 
it to describe a different group, some of them saying that it includes all affinal and 
non-agnatic cognates, others that it comprises all kin save the inhabitants of the 
same homestead, yet other all affines. The word matedar is generally held to be 
synonymous with rishtedar. Gotr is used by only a small minority of those questioned, 
and vans by some of these, both denoting a patrilineage. Some informants, however, 
though knowing of these terms, did not know the gotr to which they belonged, and 
one man included affines in his gofr. Others knew their own gofr name, but not 


2 Two further cultural groups will not be considered in this paper. They are the Sikhs and 
the Gujeratis, together numbering some 5% of the total Indian population. Both groups came 
from India after indenture, are largely concentrated in urban areas, and maintain their own 
forms of internal organization, being to that extent atypical of the mass of Fiji Indian peasants. 
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those of closer affines (a wife or a brother’s wife, forexample). Bhaibandhu (brother- 
hood) was mentioned by an informant as a word in use in India, but not in Fiji. 
Kun ke pariwar (blood family) can be spoken of as the limitation by descent of the 
general term pariwar, but it is seldom used. 


The terminology for kin-groups does little, then, to define discrete groups of 
kinsfolk. This, as we shall see, is partly because no such groups have yet clearly 
emerged. This statement, however, must be supported not on the level of ter- 
minology but on that of coactivity, where we must see if there are any functional 
groups of kin. 

Three situations present themselves for analysis: the everyday co-operation 
of various kinds (economic, ritual, and co-operation for mutual support and defence) ; 
the inheritance of property ; and the agreement at times of match-making, between 
biologically related people as to which of them cannot marry. Though the kinship 
basis for participation in these activities has not always been well-defined and 
explicit, the idea of kin-groups has nevertheless persisted, as well as that of agnatic 
descent as a criterion of grouping. In the present changing society these retentions 
of values from India are assuming considerable importance, and we shall see that 
they provide a common organizational feature in the three situations to be described. 


The Co-operative Kin-group 

Economic co-operation of an informal kind exists between kin. Kinsfolk may 
aid each other on a reciprocal basis sowing cane, and weeding and transplanting 
paddy. This is work which can be done by both sexes, but, in fact, most women 
do not do any field work, being occupied with household duties. Heavier work 
(weeding and turning the ground by plough, harrowing and threshing) is carried out 
only by men, sometimes also on an exchange basis. Harvest of sugar cane, the most 
considerable co-operative work in most settlements, is done by the entire group of 
cane growers from all cultural groups. It is supervised by a European field officer, 
representing the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, which owns the sugar mills and 
has control over much of the cane land leased to Indians. Co-operation can, of 
course, also take place between neighbours who are unrelated, but is more likely 
to occur along lines of kinship where these exist. Some wealthier men, and those 
with large holdings, will not enter into the reciprocal exchange of labour with kin. 
They will manage the work of labourers who are often not kinsmen. Like sex, 
wealth can be a differential factor in economic activity. 


There is co-operation between kin at times of disputes within the kindred. 
The aggrieved parties will, if they do not go to court, submit to a council of 
arbitrators—usually kin, though outsiders may be co-opted. The arbitrators are 
those who have the main attributes of prestige and command respect. A relevant 
qualification is the possession of superior age, but at present many of the older 
people are India-born, and have values which frequently conflict with those of the 
Fiji-born. Consequently, the work of arbitration is often left to younger, though 
still middle-aged, Fiji-born. This has taken some of the weight from age differences. 
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and has emphasized the contingent attributes of status. Amongst these wealth is 
prominent, also education, caste (when the dispute is between unrelated groups) 
and, in matters of arbitration, oratory and the general ability to analyse evidence 
and make decisions which will be accepted. It is thus often the wealthier men 
who are leaders of arbitration in quarrels, both within the kin-group and between 
castes and cultural groups and who are, in fact, expected to take the lead in these 
discussions. Women take no part in such matters. 


On major ritual occasions, notably marriages, kinsmen will co-operate in the 
organization of the rites and the entertainment of guests. Here again, as in agri- 
cultural work, both sexes take part in an activity with different specialized tasks. 
Women, at a marriage, will carry out the couple’s preliminary purification, but 
female relatives of the groom will not (save for Southerners) accompany him to the 
bride’s house where the wedding takes place ; this duty is reserved for the men. 
Again, women will not go in the funeral procession to grave or cremation ground. 
Variations in the scale of participation by kin in the ritual depend on the status of 
the initiator. A wider range of kinsfolk will attend the rites of a man of importance 
than of someone with lower position. This is partly because of his eminence and 
partly because, since this eminence is usually accompanied by wealth, he alone can 
carry out large rites at considerable expense. Finally, kinsmen should, and fre- 
quently do, support each other in any fights and disputes which may arise with 
people of other cultural, caste or kin groups. 


Co-operation is closely related to factors which differentiate kinsmen. Sex 
and age as biological foundations, and wealth, education and personal characteristics 
as contingent circumstances, will help define the actually co-operating kin-group. 
Personal predilections may also aid in narrowing down this group by limiting or 
stimulating participation in the activities undertaken. Certain norms of inter- 
personal relations exist. According to them kinsfolk should aid each other, either 
as a duty towards older people, or under the demands of friendly equals. But a 
quarrel between father and son, or between two brothers, may cause enmity and 
distance which overrules the enjoined behaviour patterns. Thus, a certain degree of 
kinship does not always denote a certain type of co-operation, and causes the 
delimitation of the co-operating kin-group to vary further. 


Again, putative kinsmen may also play a part in the co-operating group. These 
are men with whom no ties of blood or marriage exist, but with whom a fictitious 
relation has been recognized. This assumed kinship started at the time of immigra- 
tion, when shipmates called each other brother (jahazi bhai). The descendants 
of these men have had an assumed relationship in their turn, though this may lapse 
if there is no interaction to keep it alive. Besides these established links, new men 
in a settlement may contract assumed ties for the co-operation and regulated 
behaviour which will then normally follow. These assumed links are of obvious 
importance when the co-operating group is considered, but they must not be over- 
emphasized. For they are dependant on the quality of personal relations at a given 
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time and, further, are not based on immutable biological relationships, but rather on 
decisions made to extend normative behaviour to non-kin. 


The territorial distribution of kin also influences the pattern of co-operation. 
Owing to the scattered nature of settlement and the mingling of different cultural 
groups, kinsmen may not live near enough to each other to be able to co-operate 
freely. Further, there is considerable mobility of residence (25° of adult males 
had lived for less than Io years in the three settlements studied) and closer kin may 
be scattered outside the settlement. For the most important events—marriages, 
funerals and perhaps serious disputes—the more closely related kin will come from 
other localities if need be. But in matters of everyday co-operation a man may 
have to rely on the help of neighbours who are more distant cognates, affines, and 
assumed kin. 

Factors of expediency and contingency, then, govern co-operation between kin. 
Wealth, personal characteristics or place of residence may influence the number and 
relationships of people in a co-operating kin-group. But there is nevertheless a 
clear notion about the ideal composition of this group. In trouble, it is said, a man 
should call on his brothers and father, then on patrilateral cousins, and lastly on more 
distant cognates. Only if none of these people respond should he ask for aid from 
affines. Though no statistics are available, general observation suggests that closer 
cognates do, in fact, co-operate more often than other types of real and assumed kin, 
though this is by no means the rule. The agnatic basis of the co-operating kin-group 
is significant. In certain future circumstances, to be suggested below, it may become 
the prime factor in the definition of this and other functional kin-groups. 


The Pattern of Inheritance and Descent 

At present there is a fair proportion of joint or elementary family groups in each 
settlement in which the India-born founder still lives, and where there has conse- 
quently been no question of inheritance. There is, however, a fairly general opinion 
that inheritance should be patrilineal. Of 19 informants, 15 said that they had 
inherited or were bequeathing their property in this fashion. In some cases property 
was left to the sons jointly, in other cases it was divided among them. In only four 
instances did property go to a widow or son-in-law (i.e. a daughter). The former 
instance is usually said to occur when the woman has small children. If her husband 
has had a lease of land, she will take it over until her sons are old enough to farm it 
themselves, being aided meanwhile by members of her family. In the second case 
there may either be no surviving sons, or these may be estranged from the testators. 


Giving reasons for this pattern of inheritance, a few people who recognized the 
patrilineal membership of descent groups said that they would not like to leave goods 
to other groups, to which their daughters’ children belonged. Others said that 
financial obligations towards daughters were wiped out by the dowry given at 
marriage, and only sons had claims on the paternal wealth. An informant maintained 
that he would leave money to unmarried daughters expressly for their weddings ; 
for if all were left to sons or a wife, the money might be “ eaten ’’ and the girls left 
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penniless and unable to wed. Another asserted that he would exact a pledge from 
his sons to marry off their sisters in return for the sole inheritance. 

The above are all cases where property was assigned before’death or where a 
will existed. Five further instances involved intestate property, which is bound by 
British law. Here the wife receives one-third of the estate. Few informants 
realized this, and some who knew that the wife was entitled to a share were ignorant 
of the fact that daughters could also claim. A District Officer said that the latter 
usually renounced their claims if they were married, as they thought they were not 
entitled tothem. Tosum up, inheritance seems to be based on a patrilineal principle, 
though allowing for individual variation through the making of wills. 

The system of inheritance implies certain notions about descent and groups 
based on descent. Here again a majority of those questioned maintained that 
descent followed the male line. Relatives on the father’s side were held to be nearer 
than those on the mother’s, because they possessed the “same blood”; this was 
sometimes meant metaphorically, sometimes literally. There were some exceptions, 
however. One Northern Hindu woman maintained that since she and her sister 
were of one blood, and since equal contributions were made by mother and father 
to a child, her sister’s children were of her blood. When questioned as to the 
operation of this principle in ritual matters, she said that if, at a funeral, there were 
no surviving sons or sons’ sons, a daughter’s son would carry out the major rites in 
preference to a brother’s son. This situation did not arise during the fieldwork 
period, and the statement could not be checked; at those ceremonies observed, 
agnates performed the obsequies. 

This informant was asked about the application of her statement to rituals 
because recruitment of participants (both living and dead) therein is patrilineal, 
and so endorses and illustrates the descent line. Among Northern Hindus, for 
instance, the sraddh puja is an act of remembrance and homage to agnatic ancestors 
which must be performed by the eldest surviving son. Again, in the annual or 
triennial worship by some castes of the patrilineage’s tutelary deity, the agnatic 
ascendants may also be worshipped. On one occasion, a medium at the rite was 
possessed by a spirit she said was the paternal grandfather of the present household 
heads. Not everyone performs the rituals to which he is entitled—not all eldest 
sons observe the sraddh, for instance—but rituals illustrate, when they do occur, the 
effectiveness of agnatic descent. 

Though most Southerners in the settlement said that the descent group was 
patrilineal, there were a few significant exceptions. These did not involve Malayalis, 
however, who have dropped their matrilineal patterns in Fiji; their numbers are 
very small, and most have married into other Southern groups. An informant of 
Telegu extraction in one settlement maintained that descent connections ran matri- 
lineally, and said that the term sontanu denoted the co-operating group of men, 
their maternal uncles, sisters’ sons, and so forth. He explained the Southerners’ 
factional alignment in the settlement on this basis. For, though one faction was 
patrilineally recruited, the other had a man and his sister’s son as its main leaders, 
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and the two were said to feel especially close because of this tie. The fact that 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage is allowed among Southerners, whereas parallel- 
cousin matches are prohibited, may sometimes give this kin tie an added significance. 
That it does not have more importance may be because cross-cousin marriage is not 
enjoined in Fiji. In another case a Southern couple, after first saying that descent 
passed equally through both male and female, alleged that the male tie was the more 
important because the homestead population was usually patrilineally orientated, 
and the strongest ties of blood came from those with whom one lived. 


The latter instance is a good example of the type of thinking done about 
categories which have hitherto been of little importance in Fiji. Unilineal groups of 
kin have had little depth, and the question of inheritance has not always arisen. 
The pattern of residence has played a much larger part in the organization of early 
settlement, and can thus be adduced by some to substantiate ideas retained about 
descent, which in turn take on a bilateral nature since homesteads often include 
affines. There has been, in fact, no real reason for many people to think about 
descent under these conditions, though a formal recognition of patriliny exists and 
can be elicited, sometimes only after considerable thought and doubts. 


The Limits of Exogamy 

Exogamy has been thought of in interpersonal rather than inter-group terms. 
This is understandable when it is recalled that there were, at first, very few kin-groups, 
since immigrants were for the most part unrelated. The first ties to appear were 
affinal, and it was not until the second generation that agnatic links evolved. Even 
now, the rapid growth of the population has given the group of biologically related 
people, living and dead, a wide spread with little depth. 

The idea of an exogamous kin-group has nevertheless been retained. It has, 
however, indefinite bounds and limited usage. A few clearly recognize the patrilineal 
kin-group as the exogamous unit. Some imply the sapinda rule, saying that the 
exogamous group comprises cognates up to the seventh generation ; others limit it 
to the third generation. But many simply assert that the pariwar is exogamous, 
and give varying definitions for this term of the kind noted above. No territorial 
exogamy, of settlement or ward, was observed ; one informant mentioned that he 
had known of it in India. The tendency is to see prohibited matches in interpersonal 
terms, to prohibit parallel-cousin marriages because one does not marry one’s father’s 
brother’s daughter who is “ as a sister,” rather than saying that one does not marry 
within a defined patrilineage. And until the depth of the kin-group is more than 
its present maximum of three or four generations, it is reasonable to expect relation- 
ships to be seen in this way. 


There are certain matches, apart from those within the elementary family, over 
whose inappropriateness people are agreed. Among those stemming from North 
India, such marriages are of cross- and parallel-cousins, extending for two or three 
generations. Southerners are traditionally allowed both types of cross-cousin 
marriage, but not those of parallel-cousins. In fact, Southerners increasingly shun 
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cross-cousin marriage, and it occurs mainly in those settlements where there are 
many India-born Southerners and where criticism of this custom by Northerners is 
less weighty. Muslims allow the marriage of cross-cousins, but here again it is said 
to be rare. All otherwise allowable matches are forbidden if the parties have ever 
drunk the milk of the same woman. As one Muslim put it, “if a child has been 
suckled by a woman, if only to comfort him and keep him quiet, he cannot marry 
any of that woman’s children, though there is no other relationship between them.” 
The checking of such a statement has obvious difficulties. Several men said that 
parallel cousins could not marry, though Islam does not forbid such unions. It is 
hard to know whether the custom has disappeared under the disapproval of other 
cultural groups, or if it would still be allowable, but be lapsing with no inheritance 
patterns as yet existing which demand such marriages to keep property within a 
restricted group. 

These prohibited matches are also frowned on in their classificatory extensions. 
As an example, a case occurred where a man married his brother’s wife’s brother’s 
wife’s sister. This was theoretically allowable, it was said, but since the two people 
were in the classificatory relation of brother and sister it should have been avoided, 
and a match made where there was no such previous tie. The exogamous group, 
by this criterion, includes affines to an indefinite degree, and is not easy to define 
when such wide extensions of the basic exogamous relations exist. Though some 
people have definite ideas about the limits of exogamy, there is for many no more 
than the notion that exogamy is necessary, and this is pushed to its logical—or 
practicable—extreme by the mechanism of classificatory kin ties. It will be shown 
below that this standard of exogamy cannot long continue. 


Future Possibilities of Kin-groupings 

Some features of the situations noted above can be related to factors stemming 
from the immigrant nature of the community and its pattern of settlement. Thus, 
the indefinite ideas about the composition of the descent group can be linked to 
the absence of agnatic ties of any depth. The expedient nature of the co-operating 
groups can be connected, again, with lack of kin ties, with the scattered nature of 
settlement, and with the high degree of mobility which existed in a community 
where there was plenty of land and work available, and formerly much returning to 
India. The wide criteria of exogamy were made possible by the relatively small 
groups of kin which existed, and the correspondingly large numbers of people who 
were totally unrelated, and to whom even these wide prohibitions did not apply. 

This picture is changing. First, with the passage of years, agnatic links are 
becoming numerically significant among other types of relationship. Again, groups 
of biologically related kin are no longer small, thanks to the increase of population, 
and there is also a rapid rise in the number of affines. Finally, the near cessation of 
returns to India, and the rapid population increase, will mean a decreased mobility. 
We can presume, for the purposes of this paper, that eventually all land available 
to Indians will become occupied, and it will be difficult to move to any but urban 
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surroundings. It is possible, of course, that there will be an urban expansion 
sufficient to absorb the population increase and, above this, create enough 
opportunities to maintain the previous considerable mobility. But mobility on the 
better land would still be less than in the early years of Indian settlement, and it is 
better to take future urban growth as being equal, in this context. Several possi- 
bilities can be seen for the future of those groups in our three situations of coactivity, 
whose formation the above factors influenced. 


The co-operating group, it appears, need undergo no change in its composition, 
save in matters with a specific kinship recruitment, where there will be a trend 
towards a closer definition. Other co-operating groups may or may not comprise 
kinsfolk alone. The association of cane farmers will have a wide occupational 
basis of membership. The supporters of a political leader may, on the contrary, 
come from one kin-group, especially if that group comprises the entire settlement 
representation of the cultural group to which the leader belongs. Since everyday 
economic co-operation tends to occur between close neighbours, the tendency for 
extended families to settle in wards of the settlements will help to limit this coactivity 
to kinsmen, and there may be a similar narrowing down of helpers in disputes and 
factional activity. It must be noted that affines as well as agnates will be included, 
since settlement may be matrilocal. 

On ritual occasions there may be a limitation of the present wide extension of 
relations whose co-operation is more or less obligatory. For the number of cognatic 
links are increasing, so that it is becoming impossible to remember all one’s kinsfolk. 
One informant said, in talking of the pariwar as the co-operating kin-group, “ older 
men, especially the India-born, think that a man’s distant kin are in his pariwar. 
I think it is enough to include my wife’s brother and father, and go no further among 
her family . . . The younger men will not accept any more people than they usually 
see every day. They agree that more distant rishtedar are in their pariwar, but 
will not think of them.” Two criteria of limitation are implicit in this statement. 
First, the degree of kinship will limit co-operation, more distant affines being unrecog- 
nized ; second, the closeness of residence will influence co-operation. The latter 
will mean a group including affines, and specific relatives living further away will 
only be called on when they are required by the ritual—as the eldest son in the 
sraddh. 

Economic, factional and associational co-operation, then, will not necessarily 
bring about any change in the viewpoint of expediency that now underlies the choice 
of helpers. The most suitable people, or those who are most friendly, will tend to 
be selected. But in each case the new territorial alignments may give real kinsmen 
more chance of associating than people linked by assumed ties. There are, however, 
no grounds for supposing that a redefinition of these co-operating groups will be 
consciously made to emphasize any particular kinship relations. It is only in 
co-operation of a ritual nature, which occurs by definition within the kin-group, 
that there may be a change from the recognition of a// kin and their obligations, in 
a rapidly expanding group. 
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The patri-kin seems destined to grow in importance in the second situation 
described. We have seen that most people regard patrilineal inheritance as the 
correct form of property movement. As time goes by, and agnatic lines continue 
to grow, this pattern may become more established, though it seems likely that 
inheritance through wills must maintain some degree of bilateral inheritance 
dependent on personal decision. The patrilineal principle of descent is emphasized, 
too, especially in ritual matters. It is unlikely that succession to positions of 
authority will strengthen this principle, unless the elective system now spreading 
in the management of Fiji Indian affairs is made to buttress such a restricted succes- 
sion. But any emphasis of a co-operating patri-kin, and any emergence of a patri- 
lineal exogamous group would, of course, strengthen closer definition of the descent 
group. 

The third situation, that of the choice of marriage partners, must logically 
change in the future. For an exogamous group which is bilateral and includes distant 
affines cannot continue for long. After two or three generations the exogamous 
boundaries would be bound to coincide with the endogamous caste boundaries of the 
group. The increasingly rapid spread of affinal relations means that it will eventually 
become impossible for people of the same caste not to stand in some sort of classi- 
ficatory relationship. The eligible partners, according to these wide standards of 
exogamy, are decreasing in number. 

Three possibilities of change can be seen. The first is that caste endogamy will 
be further weakened by the need to find unrelated partners. To have inter-caste 
marriage on an unrestricted scale would mean the introduction of new candidates 
with whom no ties of kinship exist. There are few indications that such a develop- 
ment is imminent. Inter-caste marriages occur within the main cultural groups, as 
noted. But the reasons given for them are of an economic and status nature, or 
stem from the small total population of some exceptional castes, not from the lack 
of eligible partners in all the others. The preference for caste endogamy is expressed 
by rural people, and is judged to be strong enough to prevent an immediate radical 
change of this nature. Even if this assessment were wrong, and there were a further 
relaxation of caste endogamy, the wide range of exogamy would exhaust the possible 
partners in a few more generations. The alternative to a limitation of the exogamous 
group would then lie in marriage outside the cultural group, a development which 
has as yet shown no signs of starting and which would, again, merely postpone the 
problem. 

The second possibility is that there will be a growing acceptance of the unilineal 
exogamous group, presumably patrilineal. For, if this were recognized, quite close 
kin of different groups would be allowed tomarry. Further, an unequivocal definition 
of the exogamous group is clearly useful when a pair may have three or four ways of 
calculating their relationship through different channels. 

The third possibility is that there will be a limitation of those regarded as in the 
exogamous group, but that this limitation wil] not follow rigid lines of definition. 
Patrilineal relatives might be regarded as in it, but the boundary lines might vary. 
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Alternatively, affines might also be included though not beyond, say, the first two 
generations of affines of one’s immediate family. 

Both the second and third possibilities appear feasible. In one case the recog- 
nition of patrilineal descent would be the mainspring of the exogamous group, in the 
other the importance of the affinal ties, which were the first kin links to appear in 
Fiji, would remain. 


Conclusion 
The problem set at the beginning of the analysis concerned the existence of 
functional kin-groups among Fiji Indians. Such groups have been found to exist. 
Indians brought over with them the notions of the kindred and of agnatic descent. 
The former was the first to be used as a principle of grouping. Any existing ties 
were utilised for various forms of coactivity, as the individuals desired. The latter 
has emerged more recently as a basis of organization. The formation of wards of 
kin within the settlement, the need to restrict responsibilities in a rapidly growing 
kin-group, and the advantages of norms governing inheritance and exogamy—all 
these are factors which will support any future crystallization of a system of patri- 
lineal kin-groups. 
ADRIAN C. MAYER. 











HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE AND THE STUDY OF MELANESIAN 
CULTURE! 


By ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL 


S a science progresses, it becomes necessary from time to time to review its 
past accomplishments and to note the progress which has been made in both 

theory and field techniques. In this way, it becomes possible to ascertain its current 
position and to determine what changes and improvements might be sought over 
the coming years. Similarly, it often proves significant to review the origin and’ 
continuing use of a specific concept as revealed in studies of a particular area, in 
order to clarify its value from an operational point of view. With this in mind, I 
have designed this study to show the extent to which the concept of historical 
perspective has been utilized thus far in the study of Melanesian culture.! 

The scientific study of Melanesian culture had its foundation in the philosophy 
of nineteenth century Germany. This was the period of Sturm und Drang, when 
philosopher was pitted against philosopher, and scientist against scientist, in attempts 
to work out one master methodology for a valid understanding and interpretation 
of human culture. Attempts to correlate philosophy, history and culture led to 
the development of intellectual historicity, and an over-esteem of historical values, 
in the Hegelian tradition. Against this, Neitzsche emphasized the importance of 
cultural values in history, stressing the basic universal need for historical perspective. 
““ Every man and nation needs a certain knowledge of the past, whether it be through 
monumental, antiquarian, or critical history.” 

It was likewise in this intellectual milieu that Bastian, the anthropologist- 
philosopher, first postulated his theories of culture. He believed in the psychic 
unity of mankind. His theory was that ‘‘ Geographical Provinces ’’ arose through 
the action of varying external stimuli upon what he termed “ Elementargedanken ’’— 
or elementary ideas—which were universal in scope (1895, pp. ix, xv). The Geo- 
graphical Provinces are further defined as “fixed, bounded areas, within which 
organic life appears in a characteristic form ”’ (1893, pp. 33-73). But for the study 
of specific primitive cultures, he insisted on the collection of data of vanishing races 
and on absolute proof of historical connection. He felt that history and cultural 
development stem from contact with other cultures, and that cultural development 
proceeds from the simpler to the more complex (1887, p. 175). 


But the younger generation took exception to Bastian’s emphasis on psychic 
unity, and Ratzel established the basic importance of geography as the determinant 


1I am indebted to Professor A. L. Kroeber for comments and suggestions made in the 
preparation of this manuscript. 
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of world history. In answer to Kant’s question, ““ What was there first, History 
or Geography?” he states that the pre-existence of locale was essential to the 
establishment of any society (1896, pp. I, 26), and states further (1882, p. 23) that 
“All geographical problems must be considered historically, and all historical 
problems geographically.” Ratzel then proceeded to map out distributions of 
culture traits, and in 1893 published an article on the distribution of the bow and 
spear in what he termed the “ Indo-African V dlkerkreis,”’ using resemblances between 
similar culture traits in widely separated parts of the world to illustrate historical 
connection and demonstrating inferentially that there is no limit to the distance that 
culture traits may traverse. 

His disciple, Frobenius, went on to derive from a common origin the culture 
traits of West Africa and Oceania (1898), and set up the spatial concept of the 
Kulturkreis through the use of what he termed “ cartographic ethnography.” 

Then Graebner, adding the concept of historical perspective to the work of his 
predecessors, attempted to establish a “ scheme for the whole of culture-history ”’ 
(Lowie, p. 159). For him, culture history was ‘‘ a number of small tales of the rise 
and spread and interaction of cultures originating in different centres from different 
causes, and thence diffused throughout adjacent areas and, indeed, to the most 
remote and unexpected corners of the world’ (Hartland). He believed that every 
cultural phenomenon was an integral part of a whole culture. He set himself the 
problem of investigating “cultural strata”’ and of determining their comparative 
chronology and the direction of their origin, seeking causal and te: poral relations 
between the various local phenomena. He believed that ethnology consists in the 
reconstruction of migrations, each with its own special complex and culture traits. 
In his work, he maps distributions of culture and material objects, and accepts as 
indications of definite historical association the approximate coincidence of distribu- 
tions. He further states that survivals may be the clue to the interactions of distinct 
cultures. 

In 1904, with Ankermann, he laid the foundations of the Kulturhistorischen 
school of anthropology, which postulated the existence of Kulturkreise or ‘‘ Culture 
spheres ” within which certain cultural phenomena were to be found. In a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Kulturkreis und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien,”’ he indicates his indebtedness 
to Frobenius but states that, lacking Frobenius’ feeling of certainty, he, Graebner, 
is still looking for the clues to the ultimate solution. 

It is here that Graebner sets up his now famous Kulturkreise, listing and tracing, 
from earliest to most recent, from simplest to most complex, the six culture strata 
which he finds in Oceania. These are the Tasmanian, Old Australian, Totemic, 
Moiety, Melanesian Bow, and Polynesian. Each of the Kreise is characterized by 
the presence of certain culture elements. The Tasmanian stratum had spears, 
spear throwers and boomerang clubs, sticks and bowls of basketry. Little is known 
of their social organization. The Old Australian had a characteristically primitive 
art, crudely hafted spears, throwing sticks, crude stone tools, windbreaks, beehive 
huts, boomerangs and skin clothing. They practised scarification as part of initiation 
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ceremonies. The Totemic is characterized by the use of the penis-sheath, stiff-bark 
girdle, conical-roofed huts, dugouts, headrests, spears with stone or wooden points, 
and spear-throwers. They are grouped in patrilineal hordes and practice Totemism. 
Boys’ initiation rites are accompanied by a form of circumcision. They practise 
platform burial. The sun plays a major réle in their mythology. The Moiety 
stratum is predominantly composed of matrilineal horticulturalists. They use 
plank boats, grow yams, live in gable-roofed houses, and use a fire-saw, and heavy 
clubs. An outstanding social feature is the organization of men’s secret societies, 
and the use of masks in the worship of the dead. They use the pan-pipe, have a 
lunar mythology, and have a curvilinear motif in their decorative art. The 
Melanesian Bow culture is characterized by pile dwellings, a rectangular ground 
plan, coiled pottery, specially hafted adzes, and spoons. They worship skulls, use 
betel, and are headhunters. The Polynesians are seafarers: They employ the 
single outrigger canoe, and fish with nets. They also use spears and clubs, wear bark 
cloth clothing, and live in gable-roofed houses supported by crossbeams. They have 
a highly organized social hierarchy, and are polytheists. 

The Tasmanian he establishes as unquestionably the oldest ; the Polynesian or 
Proto-Polynesian, as the most recent. ‘‘ With the Polynesian,” he says, ‘‘ begins 
so to speak the historical period of Oceania . . . because here for the first time we 
meet an obviously united culture with a clearly developed political element ” (1905, 
P- 44). 

Graebner continued his work on the culture history of Oceania, and in 1907, 
with the collaboration of Stephan, he analysed the diffusion of masks and other 
cultural phenomena from New Ireland to New Guinea, as far as the Central District. 
He tells of recorded voyages to the island within the memory of the inhabitants, and 
of tales of the earlier presence of white men, and concludes that “‘ auch dieser Volker 
eine lange Kulturgeschichte haben” (1907, p. 187). 

In 1909, he published a comprehensive article in which he extended his previous 
work to include a world-wide distribution of the Melanesian Bow Culture. Here 
again his historicity is evident, for he sets forth in each instance the relative 
chronology of the Kreis and its elements, and, more specifically, he traces the ultimate 
destination of some of the elements of the complex in Polynesia. 

Graebner believed that Oceania was peopled by successive migrations originating 
in India, basing his claim on evidence of linguistic connections between Malaya, 
Polynesia and Melanesia. Specifically, he cites Schmidt’s analysis of the similarity 
between the Sanskrit word for ‘‘ wood,” which is pana or fana, and the analogous 
Polynesian forms (Schmidt, 1899). He further considers the possibility that the 
word might be a loan word in Sanskrit, since there are evidences of the existence of 
metal in Polynesia. He concludes that, where there are residues of another culture, 
“ Language is not detachable from the remaining culture, it is its most important 
element.’”’ He feels that the main key to the connection between Africa and Oceania 
is to be found in South Asia. ‘‘ The work is hard, through the thickly overlaying 
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cultures, but it has its compensation, and for ethnology as a whole, it is a necessity ” 
(1905, P. 53). 

Graebner was followed by Schmidt in Germany, and, more recently, by 
Montandon in France, both of whom carried the theory of the Kulturkreise from 
Oceania to other parts of the world. Montandon, while accepting Graebner’s 
diffusionistic principles, added the new note of genetic comparison, saying that 
“The culture cycle is, in cultural anthropology, what race is in physical anthro- 
pology ” (Montandon, p. 37). He goes beyond Graebner in that he postulates a 
“ universal ” stage, and suggests the possibility of finding the point of fusion between 
the two, and of combining ethnographic and archeological facts.? 


But Montandon was not the first to draw these correspondences. Graebner 
had related his “ Melanesian Bow Culture’ to the Neolithic in Central Europe. 
Sollas had correlated the Tasmanians with the Eolithic, and the Australians with the 
Mousterian. Menghin had set up a table of correspondences between prehistoric and 
living cultures, correlating the Australoid with the coup de poing in the ancient and 
mid-Palzolithic ; and the Tasmanoid with the blade culture, including in this 
totemism, as well as pygmy and primitive culture. 


Montandon expressly denies correlating race and culture and feels that his 
method frees ethnology from its geographical limitations. He sets up boundaries 
of what he calls “ ethnological continents of the world.”” Judged by Montandon’s 
criteria, Oceania includes all the southern islands, from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
the most northerly being Formosa and Hawaii, and, in addition, as continental 
territories, the peninsula of Malacca and southern India as far as Narbada. 


The theories which I have just discussed were, for the most part, evolved out of 
an interest in material culture. But what of the history of the Melanesians them- 
selves? Sollas and Menghin, with their correlation of race, culture and chronology, 
give some slight indication of the possibilities of such a study. But another school 
of thought was developing almost concurrently, whose main interest was in tracing 
migrations of peoples. Its principal exponents believed that at some remote time 
the Papuans came down into Papua. Then, as the Melanesians wedged their way 
into Melanesia, the area from the eastern end of New Guinea to just beyond Port 
Moresby acted as a buffer land between the two. About 1,500 years ago, a people of 
pure Caucasoid descent came from Java, perhaps from beyond the Altai and the 
Hindu Kush, past the fringe of Papua and the Melanesian islands into Samoa, from 
which they spread out into the other Polynesian groups. Finally, as propounded 
by such men as Keane and Fornander, the theory emphasized above all else purity 
of race and uniformity of culture, for it believed that each of the three stocks was 
pure and maintained its purity by settling in its own region of the Pacific. 


The simplicity of this theory was illusory. Its neat compartmentalization of 
races, cultures, and even temperaments (Keane, 1899) has been replaced by newer 


* This is apart from his special theory of race, which he calls ‘‘ hologenesis.”’ 
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theories which postulate a composite stock and a composite culture produced by 
centuries—perhaps tens of centuries—of blending and fusion. 


Haddon (1894) and later Seligman (1909, Ig10) concerned themselves chiefly 
with the Melanesian migrations into New Guinea. Haddon, on the basis of art forms, 
concluded that “‘ a single wandering would not account for certain puzzling facts,” 
and Seligman added a new term, “‘ Papuo-Melanesians,’”’ to describe the inhabitants 
of the eastern peninsula of New Guinea and its archipelagos, since they possess a 
predominantly Melanesian culture, tempered with Papuan elements (Seligman, 
IgI0). 

More recently, in a book published in 1931, Kunst states that “ there is fair 
evidence of musical stratification due to mixtures and superposing of cultures.” 


In 1911, Brown, starting with the premise that there was a series of successive 
immigrations from the mainland of India to the various parts of Oceania, came to the 
conclusion that the Negritoes were the original inhabitants of Oceania, and further 
postulated a common origin for Melanesians and Polynesians, considering the 
Melanesians to be the oldest representatives of this stock in the world to-day. 

He was followed in 1914 by Rivers, who introduced a new approach to the study 
of the culture history of Melanesia, based on an intensive study of social organization 
and the use of geneologies. His entire method and approach are at variance with 
those of Graebner. Rivers himself has said that the only element they had in common 
was a “ belief in the great complexity of Melanesian culture, and a need for its 
analysis,” and he felt that Graebner was wrong in assuming that the introduction 
of a new language, social organization or religion was as easy to achieve as the intro- 
duction of a new weapon or implement. 


As a result of his study of the functional interrelatedness of culture elements, 
Rivers also arrived at the conclusion that the original cultural basis of Melanesia 
was Negrito (1914, Vol. I, pp. 243-257). Then, he said, came a fairer stock, with 
communal institutions. These two combined to form what he termed the “ dual 
peoples,” or societies organized on a moiety basis. These were in turn disturbed by 
new invaders—first the Kava people, with their social system based on individualism, 
ideas of money, secret societies and chieftainship. This group settled in the southern 
and eastern parts of Melanesia as far as Fiji. They were followed by a new immigrant 
stock, the Betel people, who came into the north and west, down to the Solomons 
and Santa Cruz. The Betel and Kava peoples had much in common, such as the 
cult of the dead, so there was much mixture, resulting finally in the Melanesians of 
to-day. As an example, a recent study by Speiser (1923) reveals that at present 
this mixture is spread throughout the Solomons and New Hebrides.* 


Rivers’s theory of the superimposition of a newer immigrant culture on an 
older one, and the use of social organization of a group to analyse its structure and 
culture history, were used more recently by Deacon in his study of Malekula, where 


* Cf. also L. R. Sullivan in American Anthropologist, 1924, pp. 22 et seq., showing correlation 
of types from local studies in Polynesia, proving mixture, not uniformity. 
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he postulated the existence of an earlier matrilineal society with moieties and six 
marriage classes, which was simplified by the acceptance of marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s wife. He further indicated the introduction into the island of 
two immigrant cultures, either simultaneously or in succession, each bringing with 
it new cultural elements which were adopted with local variations. 

Fox postulates four migrations of immigrants to San Cristoval, together with 
subsequent blendings, and illustrates possible anterior connections with Polynesia 
through common cultural factors and in the ancient myths of the people, tracing 
an original migration of ancestors from Ruarua and Malaita to Arosi. 

The influence of Rivers’s theory of blending is seen also in Williams’s Drama of 
Orokolo, in which he says, “‘ such facts seem to point to an earlier and perhaps more 
thorough mixing of (true) Papuan and Melanesian cultural elements extending 
farther west than had hitherto seemed probable.”’ 

In his Papuans of the Trans Fly, Williams states that he will eschew attempts to 
trace origins, since he feels that “‘ these must remain for the most part hypothetical,” 
yet, in contradiction to his stated theory, he uses the historical method to explain 
the highly anomalous three-section and moiety organization of the Keraki, because 
he admits that it seems to defy any attempt at functional interpretation. And 
Haddon, in his introduction to the book, states that, while he agrees with Williams 
that historical reconstructions are risky, since the data are confusing, yet “ the 
attempt is worthwhile in that it serves to synthesize a large number of apparently 
unrelated beliefs and legendary happenings.” 

Likewise, in Melanesians of the South-east Solomons, Ivens, after insisting on the 
necessity for recording vanishing customs, a principle earlier expressed by Bastian, 
and again by Haddon, and, in the field of American ethnology, by Boas, continues 
by postulating their arrival as part of a series of widely extended migrations. He 
states further that this migration must have been recent, since, although they have 
no tradition of the time of the migrations, the people have a 100-year memory span, 
and the surrounding peoples are little affected by them, another indication of recency 
of arrival. 

Similarly, Malinowski, although devoting himself to functional ethnographic 
accounts of the cultures he studied, nevertheless found it necessary to introduce the 
element of historical perspective in his discussions of the traditions, customs, and 
cultural heritage of the people (1935, 1950). 

In his Experiments in Civilization, Hogbin, while announcing his functionalist 
intent, devotes an entire section of the book to a description of what he terms “ an 
account of the people in the olden days,” stating in his Author’s Preface that ‘“‘ my 
aim was to present just sufficient of this portion of my material to make the account 
of the changes going on to-day intelligible.’’ He states further that, “this Past is 
not only the living present for many, but even in the areas where the culture has 
been modified, everyone is very much aware of what it once was” (1939, p. 22). 
He concludes by saying, “‘ In To-day already walks to-morrow ” (p. 261), once again 
clearly delineating the link between past, present and future. This historical 
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perspective is also clearly evident in his most recent book, which analyses the changing 
culture of Busama (1951). 

Rivers’s theory of the Negrito as the earliest occupant of Melanesia is supported 
by the work of Haddon (1912), who states that there are in Melanesia and Papua 
autochtonous Negrito populations which are still present in the mountain forests of 
New Guinea and in the northern Melanesian islands. These include such people as 
the Pesegem (Lorentz). Haddon says that the ancient pygmy population once 
extended over the entire Malay peninsula, and a great part of Melanesia and New 
Guinea, but that the present groups are not homogeneous. He claims that the 
pygmies of eastern Sumatra and the Celebes are racially akin to the Sakai of Malaya, 
who represent in part the remnants of a once more widely distributed pre-Dravidian 
race, also supposed to form the chief element of the Australians. Haddon bases 
his delineation of the Papuan and pre-Dravidian stocks on the basis of varying 
cephalic indices of the present pygmy groups. 

Dixon attempted to trace these migrations through the common mythological 
elements found in Indonesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, Polynesia and Australia. To 
illustrate, in central Polynesia, Micronesia and Indonesia, as well as on the northern 
margin of Melanesia, which is within the expected range of contact with non- 
Melanesian peoples, there is a common myth regarding the existence of a Primeval 
Sea from which all things came. Similarly, the Melanesian myths regarding the 
origin of mankind itself show close connections with those of Polynesia and Indonesia. 
One of these, relating how man was fashioned by a supernatural being from the wood 
of a dracena tree, is found both in the Banks Islands (Codrington, 1891) and among 
the Dyaks of Sarawak (Dunn, 1906). 

The origin of fire has been traced throughout Melanesia, Polynesia and Indonesia 
in similar stories which relate variously that it was brought from an island, that it 
was obtained from a part of the body of an ancestor who lives underground, and that 
it came from the body of a snake. The first tale is current among the Motu, the 
Kiwai and the Torres Straits people in Melanesia (Lawes, 1879 ; Chalmers, 1903 ; 
Haddon, 1907), also in central Polynesia, and among the Igorot in Indonesia. The 
second is found among the Massim (Seligman, Ig10, p. 379), and in New Zealand 
among the Maori. The third, in which fire is concealed in a snake’s tail, as found in 
the Torres Straits (Haddon, 1907) is very similar to the Maui fire quest in Polynesia. 

There is also a marked similarity among the culture-hero tales of the various 
areas. Invariably, there is a wise brother and a foolish brother. These tales are 
found in the Banks Islands, in the Qat cycle (Codrington, p. 156), in Polynesia, among 
the Maori of New Zealand, and in the tales of Tagaro-wise and Tagaro-foolish in the 
New Hebrides. These are also related to the Maui cycle in New Zealand, for, though 
the actual exploits related are different, the framework is identical. 


Dixon remarks in this connection that the relative absence of this kind of tale 
from the rest of the Pacific area suggests that ‘‘ the connexion between the two groups 


*A Negrito tribe in Dutch New Guinea. 
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of myths is worth further investigation ” (Dixon, p. 128). He also offers as possible 
proof in this connection the linguistic similarity between the various names of Tagaro 
as found throughout Melanesia and Polynesia, which I shall discuss later, though he 
acknowledges that the materials available are at present ‘‘ not sufficiently complete 
to enable us to draw any certain conclusions ”’ in this particular instance. 

Other parallels appear in tales of cannibals as related in Melanesia (Ker, 1910) 
and Indonesia, and in tales of the Swan Maiden in Polynesia (Codrington), Melanesia 
(Seligman, I910, p. 403) and Indonesia (Gomes). There are also tales accounting 
for the peculiar characteristics of animals, plants, birds, and even inanimate things. 
These are rare in Indonesia or Polynesia but common in Australia and Melanesia. 
Examples of this type of tale are “‘ The Tale of the Rat and the Rail,’”’ which explains 
the origin of the rat’s tail, from Ureparapara in Melanesia (Codrington, p. 360), 
“Why the Kangaroo has short Forepaws,” which is found in New Britain (Meier, 
p. 285), and “‘ Why the Emu has No Wings,” from Australia (Parker, p. 1). 

On the basis of similarities and distributions, as well as of schematization of 
these and many other typical myths of the Oceania area, Dixon, though he 
admits that the material is incomplete and fragmentary, says that it proves the 
existence of two strata; the Papuan and the Melanesian. In the Papuan sphere 
he includes the Kai tribes north of the Huon Gulf in (the then) German New Guinea, 
the Baining and Sulka of northern New Britain, and the remaining coastal tribes 
of British (i.e. Papua) and German New Guinea. Less clearly, he establishes this 
stratum on the Banks Islands, New Hebrides, and Fiji. The Melanesian stratum is 
clearest in the east, on Santa Cruz, Banks Islands, New Hebrides, Fiji, on the New 
Guinea littoral, and among the coastal tribes of northern New Britain and the 
Admiralties. 

The Papuan stratum has the following characteristics : 

(1) Lack of cosmogonic myths, 

(2) Prominence of ghosts, 

(3) Simplicity and naiveté, 

(4) Extensive distribution of myths for local distribution only. 
On the other hand, the Melanesian stratum shows: 

(x) Greater evolution of cosmogony, 

(2) Cannibalistic tales, 

(3) Dualistic tales (e.g. wise and foolish brother), 

(4) Lack of unity. 


On the basis of these characteristics, Dixon postulates three groups of myths : 
one of general Melanesian distribution, one confined more or less to New Guinea and 
the immediate vicinity, and one confined to Fiji, New Hebrides, Banks and Santa 
Cruz Islands. Analysing further the common elements and the direction of their 
provenance, he arrives at the conclusion that the Negrito and Tasmanian strata are 
the oldest in Melanesian mythology, and that these were followed by the Papuan. 
Although there is no material available on the Negrito or Tasmanian myths, and the 
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Papuan mythology is imperfectly known and variable, he asserts that the later 
Melanesian stratum probably contains a considerable element derived from it. He 
further indicates the existence of Indonesian influence in Melanesia. 

Like Haddon, he postulates the population of Melanesia by waves of migration 
from the Asiatic mainland, carrying its culture with it, and undergoing considerable 
modification on the way, developing or adopting intact Papuan elements which it 
encountered while en route to Polynesia. He expresses the belief that the Melanesians 
are a blend of Indonesians and earlier Papuans. Also, he says, “ Linguistic and 
cultural evidences seem to indicate a long halt of the migratory stream in eastern 
Melanesia ” (Dixon, p. 307); and he further states that this series of alternating 
migrations and periods of halt led to a blending of cultures in general. In conclusion, 
he states that “Oceanic mythology must be regarded as essentially of Oceanic 
growth, although considerable elements of Asiatic origin have entered into the 
complex. Its history rests on that of the series of ethnic waves which, proceeding 
from south-eastern Asia and its adjacent archipelagos, swept its intricate currents 
to the utmost verge of Oceania, bringing to each group and islet in the whole vast 
area its own peculiar heritage of tradition and belief ’’ (Dixon, p. 307). 

To further substantiate his correlation of migrations through mythological 
data, Dixon cites in addition similarity of names in the case of Tagaro, the hero in 
the two-brother tales of New Hebrides, and Tangaroa, the Polynesian deity, who 
functions variously as simple god of the sea in New Zealand, Creator in the Society 
Islands and Samoa, and the evil deity in Hawaii, and suggests the possibility of one 
being the modification of the other, though in which direction he hesitates to say 
(Dixon, pp. 128-9). 

Churchill had likewise claimed, on the basis of his interpretation of linguistic 
affinities, that a migration took place from Indonesia through the Torres Straits to 
Fiji. This theory was refuted by Haddon, who stated that ‘‘ I have failed to find 
traces in Torres Straits of direct influence from Indonesia . . . what parallels there 
may be, can be explained in other ways ” (Haddon, 1907, Vol. I, p. 410). 

Evidence of connection between Polynesia and Melanesia was also set forth by 
Ray (1907, Vol. III, p. 485), who noted the uniformity of such basic words as that for 
coconut (which is miu or its derivatives) and pig (boro, poro, bor) in the two areas. 
He also points out the great number of Melanesian words in the Admiralties (1892, 
p. 9), and, in speaking of the Papuan area around the Sepik and Strickland Rivers 
in New Guinea, he discusses the anomaly of the use of the word wai, a Melanesian 
word for water, which appears here far from any Melanesian influence, though he 
feels that in this case it may have been due to accident. He also shows elsewhere 
(1924, p. 10) the existence of Papuan languages in various islands of the Solomons. 

Early comparative philology had claimed that the Malayo-Polynesian idiom was 
spoken by the ‘‘ Negroid-Malayo-Malagasy ”’ peoples of Madagascar, by the yellow 
Mongoloid Malays of the eastern archipelago and by some black Papuans of the same 
region and New Guinea, as well as by all black Melanesians and brown eastern 
Polynesians, and mixed Melanesians. This language diffusion was supposed to 
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have been due to the migration of the restless aggressive Malay people: the Orang- 
laut (seamen), who conquered and imposed their speech on the surrounding islands. 

Codrington’s facts refute this (1885, pp. ror ff.), showing that Malay is a simplified 
form of the language of Madagascar and the Philippine language, and also showing 
that the language of Tonga and Samoa (a Polynesian tongue) is late, simplified 
and decayed compared to the Fijian, a Melanesian language. Thus, says Codrington, 
Melanesian is the most primitive form of Oceanic stock language. 

In his paper on the languages of Papua, Ray (1895) shows connections with 
Efate, a Melanesian group of the New Hebrides, thus establishing later Melanesian 
migrations to that region. He also shows that they are distinct from the Melanesians 
and also from the Papuans, so he calls them ‘“‘ Melano-Papuan.’”’ He shows that 
Melanesian is not indigenous in its present home (including Micronesia), but must 
have been introduced and imposed on Papuan natives by some foreign people in 
remote times. He calls these people Eastern Polynesians and places them as a 
branch of the Caucasic division who possibly migrated to Malaya from the mainland 
of Asia in the Neolithic. From Malaya they then went east to the farthest islands 
of the Pacific. Ray says that the simpler forms of these present day Polynesians 
represent the retention of archaic form, and later became the more “ simplified ” 
languages such as English and Gothic. 

Ray also postulated specific migrations on the basis of linguistic affinities 
(1913, 1914). Thus, he traces the Melanesians from Indonesia to the north of New 
Guinea and the Dampier Straits through the “‘ Gateway of Melanesia,” where they 
colonized the northern shores of New Britain and settled in part on the eastern 
and south-eastern shores of New Guinea. Another group went to the northern 
Lousiades, southern Solomons and northern New Hebrides. 

Fornander places Polynesian as the oldest of the Malaysian languages—even 
older than Malayan—on the basis of word similarities with Sanskrit, and also on 
recurring place names in Celebes, Borneo and Oahu, for instance. On the basis of 
linguistic correspondences, he refutes Wallace’s theory (1869, pp. 593-4, 250-69) 
that Polynesians are a modification of Papuans superinduced by admixture of Malay 
on light Mongol, and that the Papuans were predominant in a remote period. He 
further says that the Malay element in the language is recent and was caused through 
the wanderings of the chief Malay tribes. There are modified Malay and Javanese 
words present, admits Fornander, but not many roots. These he adduces to be 
proofs of ancient Pacific migrations, but not recent ones to Polynesia. He concludes 
by saying that ‘‘ If the Hindu is an Aryan descendant, the Polynesian is an Aryan 
ancestor.” 

The similarity of the names of sacred plants has been offered as additional 
evidence of historical connection with Polynesia. A few examples will illustrate 
this very clearly. The dracena plant is known variously as ¢s## in Santo, dirt in 
Buin, dili in Malaita, and ¢i in Tikopia. The cordyline is ¢zt/i on Guadalcanar, diro 
in New Caledonia, and #i in Fiji. The cycas is mele in the New Hebrides, and mi(mwii), 
or other variations of the word mele in Malekula. The casuarina is arw in the Banks 
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Islands, laru in Malo, n’ar in the Torres Straits, and navi in the interior of New 
Guinea. 

Admittedly, the evidence is incomplete. However, since Rivers has remarked 
on the well-defined grammatical construction and relative uniformity of the Austro- 
nesian languages, as contrasted with the diversity of the Papuan languages, and since 
some of these sacred plants, of which I have named but a few, appear under more or 
less similar names in Melanesia and throughout Oceania, “it follows from this that 
the majority of the words for sacred plants indicated . . . must belong to the Austro- 
nesian languages. This is of importance since we have seen the use of sacred plants 
to be a characteristic feature of the stone-using immigrants, who are themselves 
Austronesian ’’ (Riesenfeld, 1950a, p. 663). 

Further correlation of the introduction of the pig and coconut, as well as of other 
common foodstuffs by the ‘‘ stone-using immigrants,’’ has also been made through 
linguistic resemblances, which I have previously noted, between the words for these 
objects in Melanesia, Polynesia, and Indonesia (Ivens, 1934). 

That the area itself is of great age is indisputable. Geologists have estimated 
its age at approximately one hundred million years. From the latter part of the 
Primary to the end of the Secondary Period, the Pacific continent was connected by 
water to the ancient Arctic Ocean on the north and to the Tethys of Suess on its 
east and west. At the end of the Primary period this ocean flowed over the site of 
present Andes and Rocky Mountains on the east, and, in the west, over what is now 
New Zealand, Melanesia, Papuasia, eastern Indonesia, the Philippines and Japan. 
By the end of the Secondary Period, the Pacific Continent was foundering, while 
the great mountain range of the west coast of America was in process of elevation, 
and the islands to the west were beginning to appear. 

According to this theory, the archipelagoes then began to rise, from New Zealand 
through Melanesia, Papuasia, and Indonesia. The Philippines and Japan rose, 
Micronesia and Southern Polynesia sank, and from the Marianas down to Mangareva 
and Easter Island there are more coral islets than in any other region of the world. 
This theory of the formation of atolls and reefs, as formulated by Darwin and Dana, 
has been proved by boring on Funafuti in the Ellice group, bringing out the shallow 
water formation of every part of the core. 

Rivers’s contention is, that the importance of Oceania, and especially of 
Melanesia, ‘‘ as providing a basis for the analysis of human culture over a vast part 
of the earth’s surface is the direct result of its insular character,” and that this latter 
feature created the isolation necessary for the preservation of ‘‘ samples of cultures 
which have contributed to the building of some, perhaps all, of the great civilizations 
of the earth”’ (1914, Vol. II, p. 581). 

The Annual Reports of the various territories in Melanesia have reported sporadic 
finds of prehistoric implements. In 1907, Seligman and Joyce reported on some 
obsidian and stone implements, engraved shells and pottery found for the most part 
on the northern coast of British New Guinea. Obsidian to-day is found in south- 
eastern New Guinea, though it is not used for the making of implements, and there 
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is no history of its ever having been used, except in fragments for scarification 
purposes, in the area of the d’Entrecasteaux Islands. A single pestle and mortar 
weighing 66 pounds were found in the Yodda Valley, twelve feet below the surface 
(Etheridge). The modern natives cannot explain its use. Pottery fragments 
found in the Ramu area in 1905 by Monkton were of definitely better workmanship 
than the present day pottery. Decorated with open work designs, circles, meanders 
and bands, they were made by coiling and were bottle-shaped—a form not in use 
to-day. 

Off the coast of Port Moresby, on Dauko Island, were found potsherds of such 
perfect symmetry that the question of the possible use of the potter’s wheel has 
been raised. The potter’s wheel is unknown in Melanesia to-day, and the Motu 
women achieve the same perfect symmetry in the manufacture of the spherical- 
sided, narrow-mouthed vessel for which they are famous, by turning with one hand 
the board or fragment of old pot supporting the lump of wet clay from which they are 
fashioning a new pot. 

Petroglyphs were discovered in 1921 in the region of Bomana, eleven miles from 
Port Moresby. Unfortunately, the rock was not im situ, but the painting, of single 
monochrome red (oxide of iron) on whitish limestone and volcanic rock, depicts a 
cassowary, a man, a scroll pattern, a tortoise, a star, a double chevron with pendant 
lines, a man’s face, a crescent and a man’s hand. Its age has been set tentatively 
at “ over 10,000 years.’ It was well-preserved, due to the almost continuous dripping 
of water over it, causing a deposit of calcium carbonide. The face design suggests 
the face motif of the Papuan Gulf, 200-300 miles west, and no other traces of it have 
been found within 100 miles of Port Moresby (Williams, 1921-2). 

Haddon has reported on potsherds from New Guinea, subdividing them into 
two main varieties of decoration: (1) North Coast, and (2) Dauko. He mentions 
again the bottle-necked vessels found on the north coast, and remarks that “ no 
vessels with necks are made or used in Papua” (1932). After an analysis of the 
distinctions between these two styles, and the statements of natives regarding their 
past presence or absence in the respective areas, and finally, by a comparison with 
present-day pottery types in New Guinea, Haddon concludes that “‘ Coiled pottery 
is older than modelled in Western Oceania.’’ He then proceeds to tie in pottery 
types with the migration of peoples, continuing, ‘‘ If so, Massim (including Mailu) 
coiled pottery belongs to an older migration than that of Motu, who would thus 
appear to have passed through the Massim area to reach their present distribution, 
and are . . . much more recent arrivals in Papua than the Massim. Prehistoric 
pottery seems to have been coiled, and judging from its character and decoration, 
it belonged to a different, earlier culture than the Massim.”’ 

Similarly, Lyons, in discussing the sepulchral pottery found on Murua (Wood- 
lark) Island, points out that, since this type of burial is not practised there to-day, 
and since the natives only recently discovered the sepulchres containing the pottery, 
it is therefore not native to the area. Further, since the type of pottery and decora- 
tion resembles that of the Amphlett Group, Lyons says it probably came from that 
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area to Murua via Dobu. This is further substantiated by the fact that Dobu and 
Murua have a long trade record. On the other hand, since at the present time there 
is similar clay in the Sulega District, where the pottery was found, it is also possible 
that this sepulchral pottery represents a lost art of the Murua people (Lyons, 1915 ; 
Riesenfeld, 19508). 

The data on physical characteristics is equally sketchy. Early missionaries 
and travellers, and later scientific expeditions and individual anthropologists, have 
given us vivid pictures of the inhabitants of various regions within the area as they 
existed at the time of white contact and up to the present time. Myths relate that 
the early immigrants who introduced the megalithic culture into Melanesia had light 
or almost white skin, thus accounting for the fact that the first Europeans were often 
identitied with them and called by their name (Riesenfeld, 1950). It has been 
postulated that these immigrants came from Micronesia, and hence appeared very 
light-skinned to the Papuans. The present inhabitants of these areas have very 
light skin, similar to that of the Polynesians. The hair is wavy, softer, and sometimes 
almost straight, quite unlike that of the Melanesians. From this Riesenfeld concludes 
that the introducers of Megalithic culture into Melanesia had light skin and wavy 
hair. These same people, as shown by linguistic, mythological and other evidence, 
seem to have migrated to Polynesia after crossing Melanesia, and for that reason are 
considered as forming one of the racial elements in the people of Melanesia. This, 
however, is all that is known regarding the racial composition of the people, and it is 
readily understandable that comparative study in this field is impossible on the 
basis of present knowledge. 

A few examples will suffice to show the difficulty of the task. Suas excavated 
three dolmens at Olal on Ambrym Island in the New Hebrides at a depth of 4.50 
metres and found skeletons, including skulls, which were so decomposed that they 
fell to small pieces as soon as they were lifted. The only things collected were one 
molar and a few fragments of a femur and a tibia (Suas, 1917-18). 

Thurnwald, excavating at Buin, Bougainville Island (Thurnwald, 1934), found 
human bones in association with potsherds, stone blades and other items of material 
culture. The bones were in an advanced state of decomposition and lacked skulls 
or teeth. 

Austen (1939) excavated the megalithic stone enclosures in the Trobriands, 
and at Kiriwina, where Malinowski’s earlier functional study had taken no cognizance 
of these structures, he found scattered human long bones, mostly just enough to 
indicate burial. Information secured from natives indicated that these stone 
enclosures might at one time have been burial grounds. Further, coiled sepulchral 
pots containing bones were found in the limestone caves of north-eastern Kiriwina 
and Vakuta Island. Since pot-burial is unknown to-day in the Trobriands, Riesenfeld 
(1950b) concludes that these sepulchral pots are associated with the same culture 
as the megalithic stone enclosures themselves. A similar experience was had on 
Murua Island, where bones taken from sepulchral pots crumbled to dust on being 
removed. Similarly, pot-burial is not practised on Murua to-day, nor does any 
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native remember it as having been practised (Seligman and Strong, p. 348 ; Seligman, 
p- 726). 

After excavating a circular stone enclosure at Boianai, north-eastern New Guinea, 
Williams had to fill in the excavations, because the people feared evil as a result of it. 
The remains of five individuals were seen, but Williams was unable to examine them 
closely, so nothing was learned regarding the skeletal remains (Williams, 1931, 
pp. 135, 138, Pl. X (x and 4).) 

Péch returned to Vienna with some skeletal remains from north-eastern New 
Guinea. These consisted of a female skull, which upon measurement was found to 
have, among other measurements, a cephalic index of 72-5, and a male femur, 
from which an approximate height of 161 centimetres was derived. These are the 
only skeletal remains from which measurements of any kind have been obtained in 
Melanesia. 

In his recent book entitled The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia, Riesenfeld has 
attempted the monumental task of correlating all the material now extant on the 
area. His thesis is that the Megalithic culture of Melanesia, with its erection of 
dolmens and menhirs, together with the introduction of the quadrangular axe and 
pottery, was brought to the islands by immigrant mongoloid peoples with light skin 
and wavy hair, whom he terms the “stone-using immigrants.” By constant 
reference to myth, material culture, the somewhat scanty archzological finds, 
linguistic and botanical evidence, he attempts to disprove earlier theories such as 
that of Rivers (1914, Vol. II, pp. 549, 726), who claimed that it was possible to 
separate the waves of immigration, and who attempted to correlate the separate 
waves with dolmens and pyramidal structures, respectively. Riesenfeld postulates 
in place of this a relatively uniform culture with local variations, and immigration 
over a long period of time. “‘ If the basic culture was due to a series of immigrations, 
then,” he argues, “ the general culture of all these groups must have shown extra- 
ordinary similarities.” 

Riesenfeld traces in detail the routes revealed by the many myths, seeking 
therein, and through the evidence of physical anthropology, technology and 
linguistics, verification of relative or absolute chronology. He challenges Rivers’s 
statement that the megalithic people are a later stratum of the Kava people, which 
implies that the Megalithic is older than the Melanesians, and the Betel people (i.e. 
the Melanesians) are more recent than the Kava people. Riesenfeld claims that 
the Austronesian “ stone-using immigrants’’ came to Melanesia later than the 
aboriginal Papuans but earlier than the dark-skinned Melanesians (1950a, p. 680). 
As proof of his contention, he cites the fact that the dark-skinned Melanesian Manus 
came to the Admiralty Islands after the Mantankor, whom he identified as the 
stone-using immigrants by the mythological themes. 

As for the absolute chronology in Melanesia, the only way of counting dates 
has been through native genealogies, and, since time-spans allotted to generations 
vary from 30 years in the work of Fornander to 25-27 years in the case of Brewster’s 
studies in modern Fiji, exact dates cannot always be relied upon. Added to this, 
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too, is the fact that often unimportant people are omitted from the genealogies 
(Thompson, pp. 18 ff.), names are changed, or collateral branches of the family added, 
and it is easy to see the difficulty encountered in making exact time correlations. 

Speiser5 claims that the people employing his “ Korwar” style had the 
characteristic features of the stone-using immigrants. They had wavy hair, wore 
conical hats—a feature also present in their scv!pture—and practised the skull cult. 
Speiser says this is a Megalithic culture, a derivation of Khmer art, and can only 
have come when Khmer was at its apogée, during the eighth century a.D. Therefore, 
Speiser infers that the Megalithic peoples immigrated from the South Seas to 
Melanesia in the eighth century A.D. 


On the southern coast of New Guinea more recent migrations have been recorded. 
In 1800 or 1850, the Ipi are known to have reached the coast. This would indicate 
the analogous age of the light-skinned people following on their heels. Likewise, 
the Opau are known to have immigrated 100 years ago, corresponding to the Bidedu 
migration of the Bina, which occurred two generations ago. This latter migration 
is substantiated by the introduction of the stone mortar to the Kutubu 125 years ago. 
Other migrations, though known to have occurred, have either not been linked up 
with the “ stone-using immigrants ”’ or have not been traceable to their original 
date of arrival in the area in question. 


Riesenfeld is careful not to correlate culture with race. Using Rivers’s statement 
regarding the lack of great difference between the cultures of the Betel people and 
the Kava people, and the probability of their origin in the same part of the world, 
Riesenfeld by extension concludes that in spite of the existence of cultural differences 
such as these, “ we can take it for granted that, racially, all these black-skinned 
Melanesians were alike.” 


However, whereas Rivers attempted to justify his statement, ascribing the 
cultural difference to lapse of time and interim developments, Riesenfeld makes 
no such attempt. Therefore, in view of the quantitative and qualitative insufficiency 
of the evidence, even though it exhausts all known sources, it would seem premature 
for Riesenfeld to conclude so vital a point as the basic racial identity of the 
Melanesians, which conclusion, in this instance, is an absolute non sequitur. 


In my own study of the Motu people of Papua-New Guinea (1953), by the use 
of historical perspective in conjunction with other techniques for cultural analysis, 
I was able to illustrate the importance of this concept to the study of current situa- 
tions involving culture contact in Melanesia. It is entirely conceivable that the 
further use of this technique may lead to revision of currently held—though 
admittedly outdated—theories of acculturation, and to the possibility of broader 
comparative use in the field of culture analysis. 


Thus, it can be seen that the study of Melanesian culture has not been lacking in 
historical perspective, although, in the light of the exacting criteria set up by Sapir 


5 From a lecture delivered at Geneva on February 13th, 1942, entitled Les Mégalithes en 
Océanie. Reported by Riesenfeld (19502). 
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(1916) there are wide gaps in the reconstruction of its culture history. To date, 
as has been shown, most of the work has been along the lines of what Sapir has termed 
“ Inferential Evidence ’’—concerning itself with geographical distribution of culture, 
culture areas and strata, linguistic evidence, and the evidence of ethnology. How- 
ever, the evidence of physical anthropology has been scanty, and, as we have seen, 
skeletal remains have thus far been of no real value. 


Of the three forms of Direct Evidence which Sapir advocates, only two have 
been used in the study of Melanesian culture. Documentary evidence, in the form 
of missionary reports, travellers’ accounts, and accounts of early scientific expeditions, 
have been of inestimable value in the reconstruction of the early native culture and 
its migrations. Native testimony, in the form of genealogies and myths, has been 
used extensively for the same purpose. Stratified archeology alone has thus far 
received no treatment, for the simple reason that to date it has been impossible to 
find stratified material to investigate. 


In the process of tracing the development and growth of the study of Melanesian 
culture, through more than three-quarters of a century, we have noted the inception 
of each individual principle, and its progression through modification and change. 
I have been especially impressed with two things: first, the accretion of theory to 
theory, and second, how in many phases, only a change of stress was indicated in 
succeeding methodologies and the resultant field work (Rivers, 1914, Vol. II, p. 576). 
It therefore becomes necessary that, to the new knowledge we hope to procure, we 
add a complete assimilation and comprehension of past achievements in the field, 
hoping to acquire therefrom a more mature judgment, which is not based merely 
upon a slight deviation from some previous methodology, nor built on an uncertain 
foundation. It would seem, in the final analysis, that so much work still remains to 
be done (Rivers, 1914, Vol. II, p. 585) that it is premature as yet for anyone to set 
up authoritarian doctrine for a definitive analysis of the culture of the entire 
Melanesian area (pp. 589, 591).® 


It is to be hoped that, by further utilization of the concept of historical per- 
spective, we may one day be able to fill in some of the big lacune which are currently 
so patent-in Melanesian culture history, as well as other smaller ones which only 
require additional corroboration to more adequately establish an historical chain of 
events. When more progress has been made along these lines, it may then be 
possible to utilize and integrate the results not only for the fuller understanding of 
this particular area and of the problems of culture contact which arise here, but, 
through comparisons with other large areas to establish broad generalizations whose 
further application may then lead to new, significant theoretical formulations. 


ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL. 


® P. 589: ‘‘ The facts now at our disposal are so few.’’ He claims to have arrived at “‘ not 
more than a rough approximation of the truth.” 
P. 591: ‘‘ Ethnology is now in the inchoate and embryo condition in which the discovery 


of principles and methods forms its first and essential need.” 
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REACTION TO CONTACT IN THE EASTERN HIGHLANDS OF 
NEW GUINEA 


By RonaLp M. BERNDT 


N my paper “ A Cargo Movement in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea ’’! 
I discussed some aspects of this subject in a region which has had little alien 
contact, and most of that indirect. I showed that in this area, at least, such mani- 
festations could be adequately understood only by analysing their growth and 
development ; that they emerged as positive reactions only after a certain sequence 
of events had taken place. These events ranged from an initial traumatic experience 
which served to introduce the theme, to rumour, to emphatic reaction in terms of the 
zona (Ghost Wind), and finally to expression in spasmodic individualized movements. 
That is, we viewed it as a developing process in a way which had not been attempted 
for other regional manifestations in New Guinea.? Bro2dly these reactions were 
either of a “‘ collective’ or of an “‘ individual’ nature: that is, some involved all 
members of the society, acting in concert, and others only a small section of it. 
There was, however, no rigid demarcation between these two responses. 


From this descriptive analysis, several assumptions were made which might 
serve as explanations of the appearance of such manifestations in a society.* The 
first of these was that movements of the type described and discussed in this paper 
do not emerge at any specific stage of contact ; that is, they are not limited in regard 
totime, but are part of social change itself. They may develop in a society which 
has been subjected to only indirect impact from an alien source and which has been 
relatively unaffected by alien values. (There is no reason to suppose that they 
would not or could not occur if there were no alien contact whatever.) Before they 
appear as positive and rampant reactions, social conditions must be favourable to 
their acceptance and development, and the people concerned must have undergone 
a sequence of conditioning. Further, an explanation of aims must be in terms of 

* initial responses and reactions, and not only in terms of economics,‘ nationalism,® 


1 Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 40-65 ; No. 2, pp. 137-158; No. 3, pp. 202-234. 

2 Relatively complete references to literature on this subject are contained in the above- 
mentioned article. See also Ida Leeson, ‘‘ Bibliography of Cargo Cults and Other Nativistic 
Movements in the South Pacific,” South Pacific Commission, Paper No. 30, Sydney 1952. 

3 Explanation, as we understand it, is an aim of the social anthropologist : vide S. F. Nadel, 
The Foundations of Social Anthropology, London 1951, pp. 24, 26. 

*E.g., R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization, London 1951, pp. 110-113. 

5 E.g., J. Guiart, “‘ Forerunners of Melanesian Nationalism,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 2, 
pp. 86-90. ‘‘ There is perhaps too great a tendency to identify Melanesian Nationalism with the 
various cargo cults. . . already more than two decades old. . . ’’—J. Guiart, ‘‘ The Co-operative 
Called ‘The Malekula Native Company,’ A Borderline Type of Cargo Cult,” South Pacific, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, pp. 429-432. 
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etc.—e.g. as ‘‘ an instance of incompatibility between wants and the means of satis- 
faction ’’: as ‘‘ forerunners of nationalism.’”’ The explanation must be in terms of 
primary responses bringing about such conditions as were conducive to the develop- 
ment of what we term “‘ movements,” “ reactions ’’ or, rather loosely in some cases, 
“cargo cults.’”” We must consider not only current points of view, which may be 
verified, but also events which occurred in the past (with attendant bias), and are 
not always verifiable. At the same time, the fact that they are not subject to 
exhaustive checking is no excuse for ignoring them. It depends principally on what 
use we make of such partially verifiable facts, how we employ them to illumine 
current events, to explain and understand such manifestations in greater detail. 
However, a limit must be set to such investigation®: for example, it is considered 
irrelevant for our purpose here to go beyond the appearance of the first plane in the 
eastern Central Highlands. 

The statement, however, that incidents, which occurred before the arrival of an 
investigator, are partially unverifiable, must be modified. First, such facts are 
obtained from informants, who when relating them may embroider and distort 
(giving a highly conventionalized or biassed picture), but will also present what they 
consider relevant to the subject under discussion ; and what they consider relevant 
is important for the clues they reveal. But there is nothing unusual here, because 
anthropologists generally record a great deal of material which they are unable to 
check exhaustively by actual observation or informant-collaboration.? On the 
other hand, if the events discussed took place within living memory, they are partially 
“‘ verifiable,”’ in so much as a concensus of opinion may be obtained trom a number of 
individuals. Societies and cultures are continuing processes; and at the expense 
of being trite one must emphasize that no event can be isolated in time, without, for 
example, considering historical perspective. In explaining the growth, and the 
reasons for the growth, of these reactionary movements in the eastern Central 
Highlands of New Guinea, then, we must make use of all available material. 

In this region they had their beginnings in precise forms of aim-directed 
behaviour, which were a response to fear of the unknown or unpredictable, ® followed 
by curiosity, and were later a response to the gradual infiltration into the region of 
rumours. This led to a development of an ideology on an indigenous basis, to cope 
with such a situation. And this in turn caused a fluctuation of anticipation _ and 
disillusionment, of tension and the release of tension, centred on expectations 
involving spiffts of the dead and what they represented ; it involved action which 
was both precautionary and propitiatory. 

These initial moves were followed by a more extensive manifestation, which 
had all the ingredients of the earlier reactions in addition to crystallizing a latent 








*S. F. Nadel, op. cit., p. 15. 
7S. F. Nadel, op. cit., p. 35. 
8 E.g., H. Kelsen, Society and Nature, London 1946, p. 6. 


* This involved the principle that a dynamic approach ‘‘ demands recognition of the 
possibility that the operation of a social system, however simple, involves continual tendencies 
to change.” R. Firth, op. cit., p. 82. 
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desire for gain. The economic element beco arent. A tangible return for 
people’s activity and faith is considered necessary, and if this return is not forth- 


coming, faith deteriorates and activity in that direction ceases. This was borne out 
in the examples quoted in the previous paper : when these results did not materialize, 
interest waned, and the movement (the zona) as a collective response came virtually 
to an end. However, for some time it lingered on, being expressed in spasmodic 
attempts by a few individuals who endeavoured to gain control of certain forces 
which they believed, or professed to believe, would provide them with their desired 
ends. To explain the significance of these latter manifestations knowledge of the 
foregoing reactions was seen to be essential, because these included in their com- 
position common elements. But these spasmodic and what have. been termed 
individualized reactions gradually subsided in intensity, became more intermittent, 
and by 1950 had apparently died out. 


However, we were led to believe that the same motives which prompted and 
nurtured such reactions were still present during the time of our first period of field 
work in this region in 1951-52,’ and that there was merely a reassembling of attitudes 
and actions to achieve a defined end. 


In 1952-53, a further period was spent in the field," first in the district of Kogu, 
where our previous research was carried out, and then at Busarasa, near Mo:ge 
(Mo:ke).12. The social and cultural background of the people living in these and 
surrounding districts has been briefly indicated.* Busarasa is half a day’s walk 
south of Kogu, and although broadly speaking cultural and social variations between 
the two regions are slight, there are numerous significant details of difference which 
we are unable to indicate here. These differences, however, lie mainly in the spheres 
of language, social structure, and social control. The Kogu region was first visited 
by an official Government patrol towards the end of 1947, and was declared “ con- 
trolled ’’ at the end of 1949. The Busarasa-Mo:ge districts also had their first patrol 
towards the end of 1947, but were not declared “ controlled ” until towards the end 
of 1950 ; a police “ boy ” was stationed there in January 1951. Busarasa and Mo:ge, 
with several other districts such as D:ra, Keiafu, Kasagu, etc., face across the narrow 
valley which is still a restricted region, including such districts as Ja-agusa (Ja‘agusa), 
O:ga (O:ka), Kamata, Miarasa and Kasa, under towering Mount Wanevinti. In the 
valley below Busarasa and Mo:ge, and beyond Wanevinti, inter-district fighting 
continues without more than very spasmodic Government interference. 


However, most of this region was subjected to the same forces of indirect alien 
contact as we have outlined in the above-mentioned paper: fear and awe resulted 
from seeing the first plane ; rumours spread southwards into Busarasa, Mo:ge and 


10 Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 148-152. 


11 Under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, as was the 
first period. ‘ 


12 The geographical positions of Kogu and Mo:ge have been indicated in the map illustrated 
in Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 42. 


13 Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 43-47- 
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J:ra, and beyond ; the shivering of the zona Ghost Wind penetrated and had similar 
effects, while spasmodic individualized movements followed. 


The object of this paper is to preéSent further material relevant to these mani- 
festations, from a more southerly area. Most of the examples to be discussed come 
from districts belonging predominantly to the Fo:re linguistic group,!* although a 
few have Jate affiliations. In my previous study, most of the examples were Kamano 
and Usurufa, with brief references to Jate. In addition, during my absence from the 
field (May-November, 1952) a further individualized manifestation took place in 
Fo:re territory, but was promptly stamped out by a patrol from the Administrative 
base at Kainantu. This means that the inferences drawn from current trends in 
1951-52, on the basis of field work in the Kogu district, may be said to have 
materialized in a conventionalized form. If it is channelized in the direction indicated 
in the previous paper (that is, in current attitudes and expectations), and is not an 
obvious manifestation with certain officially disapproved features, it does not meet 
with Administrative displeasure and is not disturbed at its outset. In this way, the 
fundamental tenets and aims of such a movement continue. 


The Case of Berebi. 

Berebi (Berebi or Vereve), now an elderly man of perhaps sixty years, belongs to 
Paigasanovinti village (group) in the Fo:re district of J:ra. Until 1947 he had no 
contact with Europeans, but at the end of that year he accompanied the leader of an 
Administrative patrol into Kainantu, and saw his first Europeans. Before that date, 
he was a fully-functioning member of his community, a war-leader, and generally 
acknowledged to be au fait with “ things pertaining to spirits,’ dreams, sorcery and 
magical healing. He was in addition a powerful warrior, with many deaths to his 
credit ; he showed prowess in erotic matters, maintained his own family of two wives 
and twelve children, and was a chief spokesman for his patri-lineage as well as for his 
village group (containing several parallel patri-lineages). As the district of Kogu and 
its immediate vicinity were introduced to alien influences in the shape of a plane in 
the 1930’s, so were the people of 9:ra and their neighbours. They, too, felt the full 
force of the rumours which drifted down past Kogu into the Fo:re, and they too 
became acquainted with the cold zona Ghost Wind which spread south in the 1940’s. 
Berebi as a result of his visit to Kainantu became a self-appointed luluai of the 
a'numpa patri-lineage of D:ra, and perhaps early in 1948 experienced the following 
events (narrated by himself), associated with the “spirit wind,” symbolic of the 
“ cargo’ movement. 

About this time, D:ra men were fighting those from the Mod:ge villages. The 
fighting had been continuing for many weeks, revived because of some mutual 
accusations of sorcery ; for although their territories adjoined and the Mo:ge villages 


14 We have not considered it expedient to use the term “ tribe’’ in this eastern Central 
Highland region (vide R. Berndt, ‘“‘ Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and F2:re Kinship in the Eastern 
Highlands of New Guinea. A Preliminary Account,” Oceania, forthcoming), as Dr. K. Read has 
done for the territorially adjacent people, the Gahuku-Gama (K. E. Read, ‘‘ Nama Cult of the 
Central Highlands, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 1-3). 
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were less than twenty minutes’ walk from those of 9:ra, these two districts were 
hereditary enemies. Berebi, then, was engaged in shooting his arrows from the 
heavy pitpit grass, half-way between the two districts. It was afternoon, and most 
of the D:ra warriors were making ready to return home. Berebi, turning to go, felt 
the sharp puncture of an arrow in his hand : looking at his hand, he asked himself, 
“What shot me? Did the rope of my bow break? Did my own arrow break ? 
but no.” As it was only a surface cut, he brushed the matter aside and returned 
to 9:ra. 

This was the time of the pa-:basi (that is, the zona) wind, containing the 
Keigi:nama spirits of the dead ; white men were stopping at Kainantu ; anything 
might happen. Berebi rested when he returned home, but after a while got up and 
rolled some native tobacco and smoked his pipe. As he smoked he began to shiver— 
first from inside his belly. Worried, he arose, left his house and cut some banana 
leaves, and began to rub his body with them ; but the shivering continued. 


Men of various parallel patri-lineages of a’numpa came to him, such as Taukwasa 
(Tau‘wasa), Nasumbi, Toki (79:7), Okumeisu (2:ku:meisu), Tuna:i (Tu-’na-1), 
Asinabu (Asi:nabu), Anteigu (Antei’gu), Jasinamu (Ja:sinamu), Mata (Ma:ta), and 
Mama-inu (Mama:i:nu). (Berebi calls Taukwasa, Nasumbi, Toki, Asinabu, 
Jasinamu, Mata and Mama-inu, na‘nantu (half) younger brother ; he calls Okumeisu, 
nagantu (half) elder brother: Tuna:i, mabai (half) father; and Anteigu he calls 
jagaraneni (half) son.) Seeing him in this state they said, “‘ This is no good, we will 
all die, for the “ guria”’ (shivering, tab:ra-bainu) poison has come into his skin,” 
and all began to cry. Then they made an oven, heated stones and cooked sweet 
potatoes, yams and taro, which they ate. They built a large round house, making a 
bench or shelf-bed inside. When it was completed Berebi killed a pig, rubbing its 
blood over his body, his hands and legs. He cut the pig, cooked it in an oven, and 
divided it among members of his own lineage and a’numpa parallel patri-lineages. 
He slept within the house by himself, and remained in this condition for some time. 
Then he built another bench in the same house, and all his “ line ’’!* brought taro, 
sweet potato, sugar cane and edible leaves and placed them on this bench. A’baijabu, 
Berebi’s son, killed a pig and gave it to him, laying it before him in the house. Berebi 
had it cooked in an oven, and distributed among members of his “ line,” who then 
returned to their various houses. Day after day the same lineage members brought 
food to Berebi and laid it before him, and later it was distributed. 


About this time Berebi obtained karusai (taga), naini (mi:gufa), and pamuwei 
(f2:mu) leaves, fastened them together, and held them as he sat upon his bed in the 
special house. “‘ All” the people from other 9:ra lineages, from Jasu:wi, Ifusa, 9:ga, 
Ma:ge, 9:babi (9:wabi, or 9:fafina), Abana, Kasa, Busarasa and Miarasa—people 
from all these F9:re districts flocked to look upon Berebi as he sat holding his bunch 
of leaves, and shaking with tabo:rabainu. “ We are frightened of this thing that 


15 The term “ line,’’ or “‘ rope,”’ used very loosely by the natives, refers in this case to a 
person’s own patri-lineage and members of parallel patri-lineages. See hereunder. 
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has come,” they said. ‘It’s no good that we should die.”” Berebi consequently 
broke up his small bundle of leaves and gave a little to each group present, who 
returned to their home districts and villages, and there prepared ovens to cook their 
edible leaves. When this was done, they chewed their fragments of leaf and spat 
them upon the food, then passed portions around to all. After they had eaten, all 
began to shiver with the ¢abo:rabainu, in the manner of Berebi. 

All the people involved, and this included men, women and children from the 
various districts, returned to I:so:gari, a village of the a’numpa parallel lineages at 
J:ra, bringing taro, sugar cane and sweet potatoes. There they prepared a large 
oven, and as they sat around waiting for the food to cook they asked one another, 
‘“‘ What is this thing which has come among us?”’ They turned to Berebi, who was 
also present, asking, ‘“‘ What will this thing, this tabo:rabainu, show us? What is its 
significance to us?’’ They removed the food, first spitting upon it with the usual 
leaves, and ate it. Berebi then offered to show them if they followed his advice. 
First, he said, he would sleep and dream. 

The next morning he left his house and went down to a running stream, where 
he washed ; and all the people, taking the cue, did the same. This was the first 
time they had washed themselves in this way. 

Thus cleansed, Berebi slept that night, ready to receive a visitation from a spirit. 
During sleep the spirit called A:sigi:a (‘Get up”), belonging to his own lineage, | 
appeared to him in the shape of a man with “ white ” skin, and placed in his hand a/ 
piece of bark, red in colouring. The spirit spoke to him, ‘‘ You put this into your! 
tobacco, into the bowl of your bamboo pipe, and after you have smoked you will 
shiver. Then you will go to the swamp of Aburapiti (9:ra), and after doing what I 
tell you to do, you will find plenty of shells.” 

That same night Berebi got up, scraped some of this bark on to his tobacco, 
rolled it as a cigar and pushing it into the bowl of his pipe proceeded to smoke. Soon 
afterwards he was possessed with shivering, and went to look for shells at Aburapiti, 
but found nothing. So he returned to his house and slept. Again the spirit came 
to him and said, “ First you must collect pig’s blood and sprinkle the ground at 
Aburapiti with it, then dig, and you will find shells.” Again he got up, took a 
bamboo container of pig’s blood to the swamp at Aburapiti, and poured it upon the 
ground. Then he dug and dug, but found no shells. So he returned home. 

Later, another spirit called Na:bu:wa (‘“‘ Nuba’”’ tree), his deceased father’s 
brother, came to him in a dream and spoke, “ Kill a big pig, make an oven first, 
collect /2:mu and tusetfa leaves, wild (kalwa) ginger roots and salt (indigenous variety). 
Then get the pig’s liver and go to the rocky cliffs of Jababamuti:ga and do as I say, 
for you will find shells.” And the spirit proceeded to direct him. Berebi awakened 
and instructed that a pig should be killed, steamed in an oven and distributed, but 
first the raw liver and blood should be given to him, and the leaves, ginger and salt 
be brought. When he had obtained these he went to Jananamuti:ga Rocks (meaning, 
“Cut in a tree’) where there was a large cave, blocked with a stone like a door. 
Here he carried out the spirit’s instructions. He made a fire and cooked the pig’s 
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liver, cut it into small pieces and placed it in a wooden dish. He chewed the leaves, 
roots and salt and sprayed them upon the meat, and poured upon it blood from a 
container. This was to be an offering to the spirit. He then prepared his pipe and 
smoked. Going towards the blocked cave he began to look for an opening, but 
finding none commenced to dig. He continued to dig for some time, but without 
success, so again he filled his pipe with some scraped bark, and lit it. He drew the 
smoke in and then blew it towards the blocked entrance of the cave. As he blew, 
the thin aperture opened like a door and Berebi (so he says) walked inside the cave. 

He had previously obtained a length of pitpit cane (the ba:na or mi:wasana 
pitpit stem used for the shafts of arrows) and rubbed it with pig’s blood. Now, 
walking about inside the cave he found the walls pitted with holes, and into one 
of these he placed his stick, rubbing it up and down. But within this hole lived 
Jababamuta, a marsalai spirit of these rocky mountains. As Berebi poked in his 
stick, Jababamuta broke off piece after piece, until only a little was left. With the 
short end Berebi tried once more, hoping to draw out quantities of shells ; and he 
spoke to Jababamuta, “ Leave this pitpit stick alone, first give me shells.” But the 
spirit did not reply, and Berebi in fear withdrew the shortened stick and throwing 
it away ran out of the cave: he was afraid lest he should be eaten. He sat outside 
for a while, eating a little from the food he had prepared, then returned to his house 
bringing the remaining food in the dish. 

Again the spirit spoke to him as he lay upon his bench. “ Place a large leaf over 
the food in the dish, and something will come up ; it will turn into shells.” Berebi 
then got up and fastened a large leaf over the dish, and showing it to those of his 
lineage spoke, ‘“‘ Something has been given to me now; I have obtained this and 
returned.” 

Pig’s meat was then sprayed with chewed leaves, ginger and salt and eaten, 
Berebi saying, ‘‘ We must eat this. It is no good that we should die.’”’ He placed 
the fastened dish within the house, and later unloosened its twine—but there were 
no shells; only the food remained. 

Some time afterwards this same spirit, Na:bu:wa, spoke to him as he slept: 
“‘ Leave this place and build another house in the bush ; and if you doas I tell you 
you will find much wealth.” 

Berebi then sent members of his lineage to Ka:keravinti (9:ra) to build three 
round houses. They did so, even to making flooring of plaited bamboo. A pig 
supplied by Aija, a lineage member whom Berebi called half brother (na‘nantu), 
was killed and its blood sprinkled upon the door posts, walls and floors of these houses. 
anointing them and dedicating them to the spirits of the dead. Then the meat was 
cooked in an oven, removed and cut into small pieces, sprayed with chewed leaves, 
and distributed among all the people of Berebi’s village, and those from other districts 
who were present. 

Berebi now slept in one of the new houses, having abandoned the first, and the 
spirit came to him and spoke. “I come to give you an axe. I come to give you 
matches. I come to give youcloth. I come to give you another thing, and another 
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thing, now you have built me large houses ; but first you must sing and dance for 
me.” Berebi gave his message to the people, telling them that if they would sing 
and dance the spirit would give them all these things. The people came together, 
and danced and sang before the houses, while Berebi sat within, awaiting the gifts. 
Then he opened the door of each of the other houses, but there was nothing within. 
The people became restless and stopped dancing, and spoke to Berebi. ‘All the 
time we kill pigs for you, but you give us nothing.’’ And they went away grumbling. 

Again Berebi slept in the specially made house, and the spirit came and spoke 
tohim. “I have brought you an axe, look in the other house.’’ Berebi looked, but 
there was nothing. He then returned and slept, and again the spirit came and spoke 
tohim. “In the night, go into the bush until you come to Mu:ja:viti, taking three 
men with you. Follow my directions and you will obtain axes and other wealth.” 

Berebi got up at once and called out to T9:seijabu, his half son, to Kasaijabu, and 
to Mama:i:nu whom he called half-brothers (na‘nantu). The four men walked 
quickly into the bush until they reached Mu:ja:viti: then, following the advice of the 
spirit, they came upon a certain waku tree. They cut large sticks and sharpened the 
ends until they were like women’s digging sticks, and set to work to dig out this tree. 
They went on digging all night, until by mid-morning they had dug the tree right 
out and it lay upon the ground. Then they collected various leaves from nearby 
bushes and trees, and fastened them to the boughs of the waku. When this was 
completed the four men carried the tree to Ka:keravinti, where they dug a large hole 
and planted it. They then built a house nearby. Berebi slept within it for some 
time, and eventually the spirit came and instructed him: ‘‘ You must not drink 
ordinary water, but obtain it in the way I tell you.’’ So Berebi got up at night and 
went to the fringe of the village, into the bush, where he cut a wild bamboo and 
carried it back to the house. There he cut the bamboo into sections, heated them 
over a fire, and breaking them open drank the warm liquid which they contained. 
Day after day he collected lengths of this bamboo, and after heating them drank the 
liquid, until there was a large mound of discarded bamboo. 


From time to time Berebi would have an attack of shivering, and so did many 
men, women and children. People were afraid. They looked to Berebi to find an 
answer to this strange happening. About this time a number of women of Berebi’s 
“Tine ” came to his special house and slept in it with him. Berebi slept upon his 
bench, while the a’numpa women slept all over the floor. They were all under the 
influence of the tabs-:rabainu. 

Again the spirit came to him and spoke. ‘‘ You must not walk about. You 
must not go to the gardens. You must just stop here, and I will come and give you 
wealth.” Day after day his “line ”’ collected and prepared food, made ovens and 
brought him his meals. Day after day, Berebi awaited the spirit’s gifts—but nothing 
was placed in the house. He began to think to himself, “‘ This spirit has deceived me, 
and I have had all this hard work for nothing.”” And members of his “ line ” began 
to grumble, “‘ What has Berebi given us? He has obtained nothing, and we have 
killed al! those pigs!” 
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Disillusioned, Berebi spoke to the a’numpa people. He was ashamed. “ That 
spirit made this way of acting and thinking. Iam nochild, butaman. I did as he 
directed, but now I am ashamed before you. I should like to reciprocate, to com- 
pensate you for the loss of your pigs.” 

Berebi then killed five pigs and two dogs. A large oven was-made. He cut 
bunches of bananas and sugar cane, and had his wives dig taro, sweet potatoes and 
yams, all of which he piled in the cleared place of his village. He called out to all the 
people, and formally gave them this food, saying, ‘ I did not do all this for nothing, 


nor did you do it for nothing. The spirit deceived me when I made this activity. , 


You finished your pigs and foods, so now I return these things to you.” 


But there were recurring periods of shivering. About the time the Lutheran 
Mission sent an evangelist to Jababi in the Kamano country, and the area was 
visited by a sagi:tomba (‘‘ Compound” man),!® Berebi was again possessed with 
shivering and the spirit visited him in a dream and spoke. ‘“‘ You must not copulate 
with any woman. If you do, I can’t bring you wealth.”” He then built another house 
at Keti:janti (9:ra), where he and his immediate family slept, but he refrained from 
sexual intercourse. He also killed one pig and a dog, sprayed the meat with chewed 
mi:gufa leaves and gave it to his children and wives. The spirit came to him as he 
slept and said, ‘‘ I come to give you a knife. I come to give you salt and newspaper, 
and other wealth, all of which I will put in this house you have built. You must do 
as I direct.” 

Berebi then prepared the house, his family returning to their old home. He 
placed within it large oven stones, fastened with leaves. The bench which he had 
built was piled high with these bundles, as it was believed that the spirit would turn 
them into axes. He then closed the door and waited. After several days he looked 
in, but saw only the stones ; there were no axes. He looked all around the house, 
but there was nothing. Then he spoke to his “ line.’’ “‘ Again the spirit has deceived 
me, and I have done much hard work.” All his children, his wives and members of 
his lineage were angry with him. 

Berebi took a leading part in certain other events which occurred about this 
time. 

Again he was possessed of the ¢aba:rabainu, and with him two other men, Orei 
(9:ret) and Akanaga (A’ka:naga), both of the a’numpa “line” at D:ra. (Orei is the 
nokat, sister’s brother, of Akanaga, and the nasamu (daughter’s husband) of Berebi, 
who is the half father (nabai) of Akanaga.) They built a house at Eireti:janti (9:ra), 
where the three of them stopped. One woman, the sister of Orei, named Nakina 
(Na‘i:na) (of the a’numpa lineage, D:ra, whom Berebi calls araganeni, ‘“‘ daughter,” 
and Akanaga calls nop’ma or namanama, “sister ”’), came and spoke to her brother, 
“You are my brother : you will carry goods for me,” and she killed one pig and gave 
ittohim. The three men cut up this meat and prepared an oven. They rubbed the 
blood over their bodies. Then they ate. They stopped in this house together until 


16 An unofficial visitor, unidentified. Vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 55. 
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a spirit, the dead father of Orei, named Manio’ (Mani:9.‘), came to Berebi and spoke. 
“ T come, bringing you an axe, anda knife. I can give these to you ; I hold (embrace) 
you. But first you must kill many pigs.”” They then killed a pig belonging to Orei, 
rubbing its blood over the walls, door posts and top of the house as well as within. 
They made an oven, and when the meat was cooked they cut some of it, spat salt on 
it, and gave to their wives, their sisters and their children. Then they sealed the 
house and went back to their own houses. Again the spirit came and reassured them. 
“ I come to place with you a musket (rifle) ; now you may go and look.’”’ The three 
men went to look in the house, but there was nothing. Again the spirit had deceived 
them. 

Some time afterwards the spirit came to Berebi and spoke. ‘‘ Go and wait on 
the road leading to this village, and I will come and bring you gifts.” Berebi waited 
and waited, but the spirit did not appear. Again the spirit spoke, ‘‘ You three men 
go down to the running stream, and there I will give to you.” They went, but 
returned empty-handed. ‘‘ Go to that cave, and you will find gifts there,” com- 
manded the spirit. They went to look, but found nothing. ‘‘ Go and dig in that 
swampy ground—there you will find goods.” During the night they went, but found 
nothing. “Go and sleep in that house. I shall put these things there.’”’ They 
returned to the house they had built, where the spirit called to them several times, but 
gave nothing. Again they had been deceived. 

After this the spirit talked to Orei, saying, ‘‘ You didn’t kill enough pigs, that 
is why I took my goods back and didn’t leave them. Kill another, and then I can 
give all these things back to you.”” Apasina (an a’numpa, :ra, who calls Berebi 
nabai “‘ father,” and Nakina, nagaiwi, brother’s wife), a nasamu (wife’s father) of 
Orei, killed one pig and gave it to him, saying to Berebi, ‘‘ Many shells will you get, 
father : come and give me some. You can ‘back’ this pig (that is, reciprocate my 
gift).”” With the pig Apasina piled yams, taro and bananas. The three men made 
an oven, cut the meat, distributed it and ate part. Orei built a bench outside the 
house, and on it they placed sugar cane, yams, taro and a leg of pork for the spirit. 

The spirit then came one night to Orei, and said, ‘‘ My belly!’ is all right now : 
I can come.and put goods into this house.”’ This spirit insisted that he was not dead, 
but alive ; he enumerated the goods he would bring—an axe, cloth, musket, and 
paper. The spirit ordered too that before he gave goods, all the D:ra people must 
dance and sing. Orei was pleased, and waited. All the 9:ra were singing and 
dancing before the house. Orei held a bunch of leaves, and throwing them above 
his head caught them, pretending he was catching cloth. At night he cut lengths of 
bamboo and piled them in the house—they would be changed into goods. When the 
house was full, the door was sealed and Orei looked after it. 

Now Akanaga spoke to Orei, “ Your spirit (that is, Manio’, Orei’s deceased 
father) is willing to give you goods, and we have killed two pigs for him. But you 
don’t come and give some (goods) to me, and my own spirit does not give to me.” 


1” The belly, the seat of the emotions, of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, of pleasure or hate 
and anger, etc. There are two extremes—‘ good belly ’’ and “‘ no good ” or “‘ hot belly.” 
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Asinaga, the true father of Akanaga, killed a pig and came and presented it to 
his son, so that he in turn could offer it to his spirit (named Anarisa, the deceased 
brother of Asinaga, and the half-father of Akanaga). Asinaga also gave a large 
quantity of vegetable food. An oven was made and the food and meat prepared. 
Akanaga built a bench. The oven was then opened, food distributed, and some 
placed on the bench as an offering to the spirit. Later, the spirit (Anarisa) came to 
Akanaga and spoke. ‘‘ Now I can come to you. You have killed a pig, my belly 
is all right. I can put goods here for you. . . (the goods are enumerated)... I 
can come and give them to you. Build another house, so that I can fillit.” Akanaga 
built another large round house. Then the spirit spoke again. ‘‘ Cut trees and plant 
them in the ground within the house. Collect stones and fasten them into bundles 
and place them within the house: later they will turn into salt, girigiri (cowrie) 
shells, and muskets.’”’ Akanaga and his two companions did this until both this 
house and the first were completely full. ‘‘ Now we can await the putting of the 
goods,”’ they said, sealing the door of the second house. 

Now at this time the wife of Asiwa,1* named Numagia (or Nomagenai), also of 
the a’numpa “ line ”’ (D:ra),!® had a brother named Kasajebu (Kasa:jebu) who had 
died. The spirit of this man entered this woman’s belly and she became possessed 
with shivering. And the spirit spoke to her, “‘ I am Kasajebu, I hold you : I can give 
you something.” 

Then the spirit passed from Numagia’s body to that of her husband, Asiwa 
(during copulation). When he became aware of its presence, he hit his body with 
branches to drive it away, and spoke to it, “‘ You can’t come up in my skin, you 
return to the woman.” The spirit then returned to Numagia, and spoke to her in a 
dream. ‘ Later a big road will come up, and defi (white men) too will come along 
this road: you will see them. You remember what I have said, do not lose this 
word, you remain shivering.” When she awakened she told Asiwa. He killed a 
pig and gave it to her, and she then gave it to Berebi. 

A number of 9:ra men built a special house for this woman. When it was 
completed the spirit “‘ caught her ” and took her into the bush, saying, ‘‘ You collect 
these stones.” But she replied, “I understand all about these stones, I can’t get 
them: you give me something else.” Again the spirit said, “ Cut lengths of tree 
and put them into your house ; there are the trees.” But she did not doso. The 
spirit then showed her sand, “‘ Put this into bundles, and store them in your house.” 
But she refused to collect it. ‘‘ 1 know about this; show me another thing,” she 
told it. 

Asiwa killed another pig, and presented it to his wife on her return from the bush. 
They made an oven, cooked the meat, distributed it, and placed half on a bench in 
the house as an offering to the spirit. It came to Numagia once more, and said, 


18 Asiwa, an inseparable companion of Berebi, whom he calls nagantu (half brother) : both 
are of the a’numpa “‘ line,’’ Asiwa being from Ka:aga:nasai village. Asi:wa calls D:rei jagaraneni 
(half son) ; Akanaga, he calls mokai (wife’s brother) ; and Nai:na he calls avaganeni (‘‘ daughter ’’). 


19 Berebi calls her nagaiwi (brother’s wife) and she calls Nai:na, namagama (sister’s daughter). 
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“Now you have killed an additional pig, I can give goods to you. Go outside the 
house and wait, and I can give to you.” Numagia went outside and waited, then 
looked inside, but there was nothing. Again she was visited by the spirit, who said, 
“Wait outside, I will put the goods in the house until it is full up. When I come to 
you again I will tell you I am ready and you may open the door : all these things I 
have put for you.” 

After a while the spirit told her all was ready : ‘‘ Goods have all been put—the 
house is full within. Kill one more pig, cook it, eat, and open the door.”” Numagia 
told Asiwa, “‘ The spirit has talked to me, you can open the door and look.” They 
decided to kill a pig, cut it and spit on it, and take half as an offering and present to 
the spirit as they entered the house. But Numagia changed her mind, and said that 
before they killed a pig, she would look inside the house, and if the goods had been 
put there they would later kill the pig. She opened the door and looked inside, but 
there was nothing. “ The spirit has deceived us,’’ she called to Asiwa. ‘‘ Deceived 
me after all my hard work. There is nothing.” At the same time Berebi and his 
two companions opened the doors of their two houses, but found nothing. They 
then all returned to their own houses. 

Asiwa later asked his wife, ‘‘ This spirit man who held you, what was he like ? ” 
She replied, ‘‘ He was Kasajebu, but was white in colouring. When he took me 
walking in the bush, I could see him clearly. His skin was not like ours. Later, he 
told me, they will come up like this skin.”” So when Asiwa saw some Europeans 
later, he commented, “‘ My wife, you have talked true.” 


Comments on this Case. 

The following diagram demonstrates the relationships between participants 
mentioned in the above case, and is self-explanatory. 

All persons shown (except three females) belong to the a’numpa parallel patri- 
lineages, each lineage bearing the same name.” The relationship of spirits to active 
participants is shown. Berebi was possessed in turn by the spirit of a deceased 
ancestor, by his father’s brother, and by his daughter’s husband’s father; Orei, 
by his father; Akanaga by his father’s brother; and Numagia by her brother. 


20 In the southern Fo:re districts, as among the Kamano, Usurufa and Jate, the smallest unit 
of solidarity is the patri-lineage. 

Several parallel patri-lineages of the one name occupy one or more villages, grounds or 
hamlets, and those lineages of the same name, within a district, form the clan which takes the 
name of its constituent lineages. Several clans (or villages) compose the district. (Vide R. 
Berndt, ‘‘ Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re Kinship of the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea. 
A Preliminary Account,” Oceania, forthcoming.) The formation and composition of these 
lineage groups and clans will be considered in some detail later. The names, such as a’numpa, 
2:wabi, m9:ge, keiafu, inavi, etc., etc., refer then either to the patri-lineage itself or to the clan 
which is formed of parallel lineages of the same name. 

There is a duplication of lineage names throughout the whole region, but only those resident 
within the village or district claim that they belong to “ one line ’”’ or “‘ one rope’’: those with 
whom they can trace genealogical relationship (that is, the patri-lineage itself), and those with 
whom no precise relationship is traced genealogically, but who are nevertheless acknowledged 
(that is, the parallel patri-lineages, forming the clan). Among the Fo:re the minimal patri-lineage 
is exogamous, the parallel patri-lineages (or clan) endogamous. In the northern and western 
villages (of the Kamano, Usurufa and Jate), the parallel patri-lineages (or clan) remain exogamous. 





TABLE ONE 


RELATIONSHIP OF PARTICIPANTS, IN CASE OF BeReBI 
Key: Names in capitals signify males. 
Names in lower case signify females. 
d.=dead; r.d.=recently dead, since events recorded in case. 
].=lineage ; broken horizontal lines signify linked parallel lineages. 


Names underlined signify main informants for case; + signifies those, apart fro 
informants, with whom the case was discussed. 
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Because in this region (that is, D:ra-Busarasa-M9:ge) there is marriage within the 
clan (that is, within the parallel lineages of the one name, one “ rope’), between a 
man and his lineage “ sister ”’ (as in the case of Asiwa, Bonanu, Orei, and Manio’), 
relationship terms are subject to alteration: there are two sets of terms in use, 
one set determined by one’s marriage and one determined by one’s father in the 
kinship structure. The organizational aspect too is affected, by the changing of 
behaviour patterns. There is also marriage outside generation levels : two examples 
are noticed in the above table, in the case of Orei’s second wife, and of his relationship 
with Apasina, whom he calls nokai (wife’s father) ; in one perspective Apasina is 
his sister’s husband's brother, Apasi:na calling Na-ina, brother’s wife, nagaiwi, while his 
brother’s wife’s brother would be a lineage brother. The value of this genealogical table 
lies in its demonstrating succinctly the closeness of relationships involved in a series of 
events brought about by the coming of the shivering, the tabo:rabainu. Those 
affected, or those who were drawn into the succession of events, were all relatively 
close kin (blood or affinal), who actively participated because they were closely 
related to the central figure (Berebi), that is, because they were genealogically (defined 
or undefined) clan and lineage members. They reacted because Berebi was affected. 
They helped to build houses, and they provided food and pigs primarily because of 
their relationship bonds. 


This response to their obligations was not motivated solely by non-materialistic 
aims, any more than would be the case in regard to other forms of activity, for 
example, the holding of a sacred ceremony, an age-grading rite, a pig festival, a 
sweating ceremony, or a marriage. They reacted not only because they were obliged 
to do so, because Berebi was related to them in a specific way, but also because the 
services they rendered entailed an obligation which would be “ backed ”’ (that is, 
reciprocated) in part or in full. This is brought home to us in Berebi’s speech to the 
co-members of his lineage, when he is shamed because the spirits have not fulfilled 
their part of the bargain. He compensates his helpers (and those drawn into the 
affair) from his own resources. He is always conscious of this principle. Even if 
he himself has been deluded, even if he has cast blame on the spirits, he knows that 
he himself is responsible: “. . . 1 am no child, but a man: I did as he (the spirit) 
directed, but now I am ashamed before you. I should like to reciprocate, to com- 
pensate you...” 


Several important aspects for later discussion are revealed in this case. At the 
moment we shall merely indicate them. 


Berebi, as the prime mover in these events, as an individual personality, poses 
some interesting questions. We have no reason to believe that psychologically he 
differs, in any marked degree, from his fellows. The only element of the “ abnormal,” 
according to the assessment of his own group,”! is his propensity for dreaming and 


21 Vide Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, 1947, p. 622. H. J. 
Wegrocki, ‘‘ A Critique of Cultural and Statistical Concepts of Abnormality,” in Personality in 
Nature, Society, and Culture, edited by C. Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray, 1950. M. Herskovits, 
Man and His Works, 1949, pp. 66-67. 
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finding significance in spirit pronouncements, and acting upon them. Just how far 
we can assess this as deviant behaviour will depend on a later more detailed analysis 
of relevant data. Dreaming, with associated predictions or portents, is fairly common 
in this region, but action taken in response to these is much less so. Men and women 
who do act on dreams and spirit visitations are regarded as being to some extent 
“unusual.” They are not, however, ostracized. On the contrary, like the “ strong ” 
man or woman who can dominate his fellows, they become invested with a specially 
attractive aura. 


The spirits which appear in dreams are frequently those of the newly dead, 
offering advice, admonishing, revealing the identity of their ‘‘ murderers,” causing 
personal injury, havoc and fear. They differ from those spirits which are called oni‘, 
and are more in the nature of ‘“‘ familiars.” Ordinarily spirits may appear either in 
dreams or in waking-life. In the latter case they are nearly always malignant ; 
but there are exceptions, such as when warriors are aided in fighting by a deceased 
lineage member. Ordinarily, too, no particular ‘“‘ state” or condition is necessary 
for the visitation of a spirit, and the latter may not necessarily take possession of 
his subject, that is, ‘‘ enter his body ” (or “ hold him ” as the Fo:re expression goes). 
However, a special type of bark is often employed by men and women wishing to 
have dreams, especially in cases where spirit advice is sought in regard to problems 
of a practical nature, such as the loss of a pig, the coming of native police to the 
area, illness, a difficult or protracted childbirth, and soon. The bark may be either 
smoked in a pipe, or chewed ; and if no satisfactory answer is achieved the process 
may be repeated. 


” 


In the case of Berebi, such ‘“ possession” was conditioned by the peculiar 
circumstances prevailing at the time. A certain amount of “‘ unrest ” or “ unsettle- 
ment ” seems to have been present throughout the whole area.2* People were 
forced to consider an unknown quality, the European. Since the advent of these 
people there had been an atmosphere of mounting tension, built up on rumours. 
As a climax to these came the appearance of the first official patrol through the 
region, with Berebi accompanying it (not alone) into Kainantu and seeing something 
of them at relatively close quarters. The presence of these aliens was rationalized, 
and they were equated with spirits of the dead**: for example, the appearance of 
Asigia, Berebi’s lineage ancestor; or Kasajebu, the deceased brother of Asiwa’s 
wife. 


The original attitude of Berebi (and other folk of this area) towards the spirits 
remained essentially unaltered, as it still does to-day. A basic element in this 
attitude is the emotion of fear. This reminds us of the assumptions made by Freud 
and Frazer concerning the fear of the dead and of spirits of the dead.*4 It is beyond 


22 Vide R. Berndt, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 50-56. 
23 Idem, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, Nos. I and II, pp. 48, 52, et seq. 


24 E.g., S. Freud, Totem and Taboo, Pelican edition, 1938, p. 99, et seg. J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, abridged edition, 1933. Vide B. Malinowski, ‘‘ Magic, Science and Religion,” in 
Science, Religion and Reality, edited by J. Needham, 1926, p. 47 et seq. 
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the scope of this paper to discuss this subject in any detail, especially since con- 
tradictory attitudes are held in relation to the deceased’s body and his spirit. A wife 
bereft of her dearly loved husband may suicide almost at once after his death in order 
to “ travel the same road ”’ as he ; or she may take various precautions to ensure that 
his spirit does not approach her. Fear is not always openly manifested, and at times 
may appear to be absent, as in the case of a man who sleeps with the dead body of 
his nenafu (cross-cousin) and communes with his spirit, because of the great attach- 
ment he feels toward the deceased. On the whole, however, fear of the corpse (being 
one of the main reasons put forward for cannibalism in this area) and particularly 
of the spirit, is clearly indicated, though there are exceptions to this generalization. 


Nevertheless, this requires some explanation. Spirits are held to possess dual 
natures ; they are capricious, and may thus be either beneficent or malignant. No 
one knows what to expect from a spirit; and whether they will aid or do harm is 
dependent on the spirit’s will, which can be influenced only partially by man. It is 
this unpredictable quality which makes the spirits of the dead so alarming, even when 
they are bestowing benefits. In the case we are reviewing, Berebi is fearful of the 
Keigi-nama spirits (deceased ancestors) who bring the fa:basi wind and the ¢abo:- 
rabainu shivering ; and Asiwa is anxious that the spirit of his wife’s brother should 
not enter him. At each visitation the hopes of the subject are raised by promises 
made by the spirits, believed to be trustworthy because of their close kinship to the 
actors ; but in each instance they are deceived, and the spirits are shown to be 
unreliable. 

Each subject aims to curry favour with the particular spirit which possesses 
him, to swing the balance, so to speak, from a negative’ to a positive reaction on the 
part of the spirit so as to bring about the desired benefits. This is achieved through 
propitiation, of which a number of examples appear in the above case : for example, 
the anointing of houses with pig’s blood, and the offering of food. He, with other 
persons acting through him (that is, making gifts to him as an intermediary, as in the 
case of Apasina or Naina), hopes to induce a reciprocal “ backing ”’ of the gift. That 
is, he hoped to set in operation the chain of events with which he is familiar in human 
society (and which he believes to occur also in spirit society), involving duties and 
services which are always reciprocal. Because he performs certain actions in 
relation to another person (or, in this case, spirit), he anticipates a return. When no 
return is forthcoming, we find such sentiments as, ‘‘ I have had all this hard work 
for nothing ’’ (Berebi) or “‘ Deceived me after all my hard work . . .”” (Numagia) ; 
and (as in the case of Berebi and his helpers) anger and grumbling appear. People 
do not make a point of grumbling or showing anger at the spirits, for they realize 
that this would be useless. They do, however, express their feelings towards those 
who have deceived them, although such sentiments are not backed by force. Every- 
one knows that spirits are untrustworthy: for example, Numagia refuses to kill a 
pig: she must make certain first if the goods have been given. 


As we saw in the previous paper (Oceania, Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1 and 2), people’s 
attitudes towards these spirits of the dead fluctuated ; their hopes were raised only 
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to be dashed. As the occasion demanded, they regarded them with good-humoured 
tolerance or with openly expressed dislike, but always with fear and uncertainty. 
As Europeans were equated with spirits of the dead, these attitudes held good for 
them too, and even to-day show no fundamental alteration. A certain modification 
of attitudes is observable, where spirits were absolved from fulfilling their promises. 
A split in European-deceased spirit identity occurred, when the former were accused 
of preventing the latter from distributing to their living relatives.25 We need not 
dwell on this aspect, because basic tenets remained unaffected. But such a belief 
may explain the repeated attempts by, for example, Berebi, to achieve success, after 
numerous failures. 

We have dwelt on this point of fear in relation to spirits of the dead in the context 
of events surrounding the tabs:rabainu, because of its significance in understanding 
the beginnings of a ‘‘ movement ”’ of this variety. Spirits of the dead are connected 
with nearly all such examples (for example, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 152-155), 
so that attitudes regarding them are of primary importance: they will explain 
current attitudes towards Europeans and aliens, and give a deeper understanding of 
secondary (for example, economic) aspects. 


With the pa:basi Ghost Wind came the spirits of the dead, and as the spirit 
“held ” a person he began to shiver, being possessed of the tabo:rabainu. The spirit 
was felt first in the region of the belly, the seat of the emotions ; but, as in the case of 
Berebi, its presence might not at first be recognized (cf., his attempts to drive away 
the feeling). Before realization that a spirit was present there was fear of this 
inexplicable shivering. Those who visited Berebi commented, “‘ this is no good. 
We shall all die. . .”’; or again, “‘ We are frightened of this thing that has come. 
It is no good that we should die,” and they killed pigs and made an oven and feasted. 
This is their usual procedure when confronted with an event which is potentially 
dangerous. There is a sacramental quality in the communal eating of food (whether 
or not food is offered specifically to the spirits, or to the Creative Ancestress and 
Ancestor), while the killing of a pig is in the form of a sacrifice ;_ the spilt blood is the 
food of the spirits. Berebi also rubbed pig’s blood over his own body, the blood 
supposedly serving to counteract any harmful effects. 


The tabo:rabainu shivering is related to another variety also termed “ guria ” 
in pidgin English, but allegedly brought about through sorcery. It is comparatively 
common and involves partial paralysis and lack of muscular control: the attacks 
become more frequent and more intense and finally lead to death. In the cases 
observed in the Kogu and Busarasa-Mod:ge districts, the subjects could walk with the 
aid of sticks or with help from friends ; there were involuntary twitchings, a feeling 
of abnormal coldness, dilation of the eyes which appeared to be glazed, and lack of 
control over limbs. Despite muscular difficulty in uttering words, they did not 
appear to be mentally affected, although cases inferring this have been recorded. 
Tabs:rabainu shivering, however, is slightly different :. the shivering occurs inter- 


*8 Vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 61-62. 
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mittently, over a period, but apart from this is not recurrent and does not become 
intensified. It is, apparently, in some cases capable of being deliberately induced 
(cf., Berebi scraping bark into his tobacco), does not (as far as we can gather) impair 
mental faculties, but produces a kind of trance. It is, moreover, transmittable or 
contagious (for example, when Berebi gave special leaves to his visitors who returned 
home, used them to spray on food, and so began to shiver; or when a number of 
a'numpa women slept in Berebi’s special house). 


We are to assume then that nearly all the people who were involved in these 
events and began to shiver were possessed by spirits of the dead. The shivering 
was a necessary condition to the spirits’ entrance and presence ; that is, the Ghost 
Wind blew over all, and all were affected ; all were possessed by spirits. But only 
certain persons served as spokesmen for the spirits, and acknowledged their presence 
and power. Berebi, Orei, Akanaga and Numagia, in this context, became obviously 
possessed. Their activities have social significance. This phenomenon of possession, 
when the spirit takes up residence in a person, and acting through him makes pro- 
nouncements and issues instructions (as in this case), has numerous counterparts in 
anthropological literature.2* A special state is a condition of possession ; the subject 
is viewed as an intermediary between ordinary beings and the spirit (A’baijabu kills 
a pig and lays it before Berebi; Na-ina gives a pig to her brother Orei; Apasina 
gives a pig and food to Orei ; Asinaga kills a pig and gives to his son ; Asiwa presents 
a pig to his possessed wife). He is absolved from ordinary activity (food is brought 
to him), and his actions are not queried. He or she communes with the spirit at the 
spirit’s will, in dreams or through trances. In the above case, we are not told what 
is dream and what trance ; both are viewed as one and the same. But as most spirit 
visitations occurred at night, we assume the spirit appeared in dreams, except in the 
case of Numagia who walked with it in the bush. That the spirit could move away 
from his subject at will is revealed when Asiwa drives away his wife’s deceased 
brother. 


The using of bark (see-above) by chewing or smoking to induce a special receptive 
condition for spiritual visitation, is a belief which is widespread in this region, for 
example, the ont‘ visitations. Berebi is given a piece of this bark by the spirit which 
possesses him, who in this case is Asigia, an ancestor of his patri-lineage : by mixing 
a little of this with his tobacco, and smoking, he can induce the state of tabo-rabainu 
which will enable him to talk with the spirit ; but whether the spirit can be summoned 
only in this way is not clear, for other examples are mentioned which do not seem to 
involve the use of the bark. 


Special leaves, like the taga, mi:gufa, fo:mu and tusetfa, as well as wild ginger and 
native salt, are used to counteract any harmful features that may be present. Such 
preventive measures are taken when a situation is potentially dangerous—when there 
is some degree of fear associated with it. There are numerous occasions of this sort. 
Thus to keep away spirits of the dead a house may be hung with these leaves and with 


26M. Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 66-67, 371-372. 
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wild ginger roots ; when a wife goes to the menstrual hut, the husband immediately 
sprays his food with salt ; when a new wife has her skirt fastened, her husband and 
co-wives spray their food with salt. Salt is one of the most important commodities 
used in this context. Nearly all pig meat is sprayed with expectorated salt, because 
the spilt blood (as a conscious or unconscious offering to the spirits) will attract 
spirits, and there is a situation of latent danger. Such behaviour is propitiatory in 
essence, but may possibly have some piacular connotation as well. It is linked with 
most acts which have some ritual significance, events which highlight mundane 
routine and serve as crises in a man’s life, and in all feasts where human or pig meat 
is consumed. Of a different order are the direct offerings of food to the spirits of the 
dead (for example, food is placed on a bench within or outside the special house, or a 
leg of pig is offered). These are hortatory. The food is left to rot; the spirit 
removes its substance, and hence the food decomposes or dries up. This belief is 
associated with the idea that a human or animal (or vegetable) being is only a ‘“ bag ”’ 
of skin and bones that is inflated or animated by a spirit. (This is vividly treated in 
the creation stories of Jugumishanta and Morof9:nu, female and male Ancestral 
Beings.) The approach of the offerer is essentially pragmatic; he exhorts the spirit, 
desiring a definite end. There is an element of coercion here, on the part of both the 
spirit and the performer. (Orei is told that he did not kill enough pigs to warrant 
the giving of gifts, while Berebi is told to kill a large pig and make an oven.) 

The spirit demands a definite approach to the situation, issues instructions and 
directions, advises how various actions should be carried out, and what the end-means 
should be. Not only the ¢abo:rabainu is necessary, but also a certain degree of with- 
drawal from mundane routine. A condition of spirit possession here seems to have 
been the erection of a special house in which the possessor resides for part of the time, 
away from the main stream of ordinary activity. He is told, for example, not to 
drink ordinary water, to remain in one place (not to go to the gardens or to walk 
about), and not to engage in sexual intercourse. These three instances are in the 
form of tabus, similar to those observed during the performance of certain forms of 
sorcery which may involve the sorcerer in segregation and concentration over a period 
of days. But in the above case they do not seem to be rigidly kept. Thus Berebi 
helps to build houses and walks about, while the other two tabus were valid for only 
a short period. 

This brings us to another point. We do not know, nor can we measure, the 
depth of belief held by men like Berebi. Did he consider what he experienced to 
be ‘“‘ real”’ in the same sense that other events of his everyday life were ‘‘ real.” ? 
Are the mental states explicitly indicated in the above example indeed genuine, from 
our point of view ??7 Here we must be guided primarily by the social activities 
involved. These are “ indicators of a special kind in that they indicate, not only 
that such-and-such actions may be expected on the part of the individuals, but also 

that these actions are consequences of a particular mental state. . .’’8 Anindicator 


37S. F. Nadel, op. cit., pp. 66-71. 
28 Idem, pp. 67-68. 
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of whether Berebi believed in the actions in which he engaged is partially, and only 
partially, found in the actions themselves (or what we know of these actions through 
the medium of case-records). Belief in this respect is indicated by the complex series 
of actions, the expenditure of time and energy (initially to alleviate the anger, 
imagined or real, of the spirits ; and afterwards for gain). Berebi himself insisted, 
when the above case was discussed, that he had no doubt about his spirit possession 
and the reality of the spirits (nor has he any apparent doubt at the present day). 
He evidently had no doubt at the time that, if he carried out the instructions and 
directions of the spirit who possessed him, he would receive benefits. The cave door 
at Jababamuti:ga was, he said, opened by a puff of smoke from his pipe. “I did 
open it, it is possible to do these things with the aid of a spirit, There is nothing 
extraordinary in that!” But if we regard activity involving the expending of 
energy as a symbol of belief in the action, we find many pitfalls. Berebi may have 
sincerely believed in what he did, but also he may not have believed in it, and his 
object may have been to deceive, not simply for the food offered but for also the 
prestige involved. This point bceomes clearer later, when the economic aspect became 
dominant. The people, on the whole, seem to have been credulous. They were 
ready, as long as promises were made, to believe in the utterances of those possessed ; 
but ready also to grumble and become disillusioned when gifts were not reciprocated. 
Again and again Berebi himself, after repeated disappointments, was ready to carry 
out the orders of the spirits ; and again and again his followers fluctuated between 
anticipation and disappointment.” It is reasonable to expect a corresponding 
change in intensity of feelings, a weakening in belief, after repeated failures to bring 
about desired ends. This is adequately documented in the previous article on these 
phenomena. At the same time, repeated examples seem to have held the attention 
of the people. In the case of Numagia one does not find that wholehearted trust in 
the directions and promises of the spirit which is indicated in the actions of Berebi. 
But even she did not apparently doubt the reality of the spirit ; and the prophecy 
that other Europeans would visit the region and a large road be constructed are cited 
as examples of the spirit’s wisdom. 

In the first part of this case, the economic element is not obvious. We have 
already noted the basic initial elements, and need not dwell upon them again here. 
The food offered, the pigs’ blood spilt, were propitiatory: to counteract harmful 
effects and to avert danger. The house first built by Berebi was offered as an abode 
of the Keigi:nama Ghost Wind spirits. He himself resided in it, because he considered 
that he was in an abnormal condition and potentially dangerous. People made 
feasts, sprayed their food with special leaves, etc., and made offerings because they 
wished to avoid the state of tabo:rabainu—‘ It is no good that we should die!” 
But having taken such precautions did not prevent their coming under the spell of 
the Ghost Wind. They then desired to know what this unprecedented happening 
was—what was its significance to them. Berebi undertook to provide an answer, 


2® Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 141-48. 
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and at that juncture he was possessed by a spirit. At that stage, too, the economic 
aspect appears. If you do so-and-so, the spirits tells him, you will obtain shells, 
which in turn can be given to all who help Berebi. An answer to the question on 
the presence of the Ghost Wind is thus substantially provided. The spirits have in 
this manner made their presence known to their kinsfolk, and are ready to resume 
kinship obligations which they contracted during their life-times, in accordance with 
their position in the kinship structure. They do not give to just anyone, but only to 
defined partners in a genealogical sense, to kin. Why only a few spirits revealed 
themselves in this way is not explained. With rationalization of the presence of 
spirits came explanation in economic terms : in terms, moreover, which were concrete 
and had relevance to everyday life. That such a rationalization was made is a 
crucial point. It could have been made whether or not alien contact, direct or 
indirect, were present. Its intensification because of the indirect presence of the 
alien is a problem which must be considered later in this paper. 


Once this explanation was given, however, the economic theme appears to 
become dominant: “ the spirits are ready to give. Let us take advantage of this 
situation, and if we give to them they are bound to reciprocate.”” Such is the 
attitude clearly expressed in the above case. But goods were not to be obtained 
without effort on the part of all those desiring them. Berebi himself was subjected 
to restrictions, apart from spirit possession and tabo:rabainu, and a certain amount 
of work was involved : building houses, digging, and going to out-of-the-way places. 
All his followers too were expected to do their part: to aid in building houses, in 
supplying food and soon. That they regarded this as definite work is obvious from 
their comments when gifts were not forthcoming. But on no occasion did they 
merely sit down and wait without doing something about it. It was always the 
spirit who had not fulfilled his part of the bargain; and even then, as we have 
mentioned, the intermediary was blamed, while the capriciousness of the spirit was 
more or less taken for granted, The house which was the abode of spirits became a 
“‘ store ’’ house, in which the spirits were to place the goods, or were to change stones, 
sand, bundles of leaves and sticks into axes, salt, paper and muskets. 

In the previous article it was indicated too that the presence of phenomena 
such as these was associated with a certain degree of unsettlement among the people.” 
Here in the 9:ra-Mo:ge-Busarasa districts, representatives from these and other places 
came together to observe Berebi. If we are to rely on native evidence which describes 
inter-district hostility and feuding,** gatherings of this sort were rare. But, so it 
seems, they were ready to curtail their fighting and come together for the purpose of 
seeing Berebi, holding propitiatory feasts and discussing the Ghost Wind. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of Mo:ge and D:ra. Both districts were fighting 


% Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, e.g., pp. 54-55 and Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 148-50. C. H. 
Berndt, ‘‘ Socio-Cultural Change in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea,"’ Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, 1953, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 112-138. 

31 Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 43-47. RR. Berndt, ‘‘ Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re 
Kinship of the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea. A Preliminary Account,” Oceania, forth- 
coming. Here in the southern districts this was intensified. 
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when Berebi was injured with a surface arrow wound. Mbd:ge came to 2:re almost 
immediately afterwards ; and although ill-feeling was not expressly mentioned, it 
was no doubt present. But people did not remain together for any length of time ; 
they looked at Berebi, and then returned to their home villages. In the next section 
we shall review some of the repercussions resulting from these visits. Still, the 
force of the tabs:rabainu was sufficient to interfere with the course of inter-district 
fighting, even if it did not lead to complete curtailment. A certain amount of other 
routine activity too was interrupted, gardening, for example ; and pigs were killed 
which should have been kept for festivals and mortuary rites, and labour was diverted 
(for example, to the building of “store” houses). In addition, there was washing 
with water: the first time people of this region had washed in this way, except for 
being drenched with rain, or when crossing astream,andsoon. The greatest changes, 
however, seem to have been psychological: they conditioned people’s attitudes 
towards other changes that were to follow. 


Repercussions from Berelt’s Possession. 
At about this time, there were certain repercussions in adjacent districts. 


(1) Niganta (the narrator in this case), a member of the imavi lineage of Busarasa, 
was stopping at Tunkasinanti (Busarasa) when he heard of Berebi’s possession. He 
straightway went to visit Berebi at Eireti:janti ():ra), and observed his state. 
Berebi, whom he called karinanempa (my father-in-law), rolled a wad of tobacco and 
gave it to Niganta, who became possessed with tabo:rabainu. He then returned to 
Busarasa, where he remained shivering but doing nothing else. An Ifusa man named 
Keimapi, of the kagunofi lineage, whom Niganta called half-na‘naniu (younger 
brother), with three other Ifusa men (I:gi:ra:vi, a half-brother to Niganta; Bani:a 
and J:kasa, both of whom Niganta called nagandnaz, “ one talk,” no relationship 
being acknowledged), talked to Niganta, ““ Why do you sit down without doing 
anything ? We understand that it is necessary to build a house, then the spirit 
belonging to us will put goods in there for us all.” The Ifusa men then set to work to 
erect a large house for Niganta at Kabumanti (Busarasa). When it was finished, 
they told Niganta, ‘‘ Sleep in this house, and the spirit will bring you goods.”” Niganta 
stopped there for a while in the state of tabo:rabainu, but was not visited by any 
spirit. Menta, a Busarasa imavi lineage member whom Niganta called age-mate 
(na'gaijat), killed a pig, and so did Niganta. They cooked these in an oven, first 
removing the liver and layers of fat. The liver was sprayed with fo:mu and mi:gufa 
leaves and given to women and children, and the fat also sprayed and distributed 
among the men, the partakers being told that, ‘“‘ Goods can now come up; but we 
do this because it is no good that we should die.”” A small offering was made to the 
presiding spirit of the house, while the greater part was given to the four Ifusa men 
for services rendered. Blood was collected, too, and sprinkled over the kunai grass 
roof and the door posts of the house, as well as on the bench within. The four men 
then sealed the door of the house, saying, ‘‘ Don’t open this door. Another (that is, 
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the spirit) will come. and put goods. Afterwards, when we tell you to, you can 
open it.” They then departed to Ifusa with their pig meat. 

Niganta looked after this house, stopping close to it night and day in case 
someone should steal the goods which were supposed to be placed inside. After 
five days the Ifusa men returned and asked, “ Did you take notice of our words ? 
Did you look after the house ?’’ Niganta replied that he had. The Ifusa men then 
told him to kill another pig. Ampeti, the father’s brother of Niganta, offered to kill 
one. An oven was made and blood rubbed on the “store” house. The Ifusa men 
waited for their gifts of meat and spoke, “‘ The spirit has put some goods in this 
house, but we must wait for more: later we will build another house, and more 
goods will be put there.’”’ Taking their pork, they returned to Ifusa. Six days 
later they came back to Busarasa. In the meantime the people of Wanetavi (south 
of Mt. Wanevinti, below Busarasa and M92:ge, near Kamira, where the country is 
still restricted) were holding a pig festival, and some Busarasa men had gone down 
to attend and to receive gifts of pig. Niganta told the Ifusa men to wait. ‘‘ The 
Wanetavi men are killing pigs, and Busarasa men have gone down. When they 
return with my share you can have it,’”’ So while they waited they built another 
store house. 

Eventually, the Busarasa men returned with the meat. They dug an oven and 
heated stones, and collected yams, taro and sugar cane, ready for a feast. When the 
oven was finished, they called to the Ifusa men, telling them to take as much of the 
food as they could eat and carry away; the Busarasa men spat salt over the food, 
and the others were formally told that as they had come and built houses ready 
for the stores, these gifts were in the form of payment for all their work and advice. 

The four Ifusa men replied: ‘‘ Within one house are axes, cloth, salt and 
matches ; the spirit has put them there. Later on it will put more in the other 
house. Later you can open the doors and obtain all these goods. But now you 
may not open them.’ They sealed the door of the second house, and taking up their 
meat and other food departed. So Niganta remained looking after the houses. 

About this time some young boys had their noses pierced (that is, a ‘‘ shoot 
nose ’’ ceremony, as part of their initiation) during a pig festival at Busarasa, when a 
number of pigs were killed. When these were cut into pieces for distribution, one 
bag full was given to Niganta. This he took down to Ifusa, about two hours’ walk 
from Busarasa, and gave to the fourmen. An oven was made, the meat cooked, and 
the four, as well as Niganta, ate. In return the four Ifusa men gave Niganta a piece 
of ha:gu bark (see Berebi’s case) and a leaf of the /fi:nta:mu tree, telling him to 
masticate the latter and expectorate on the doors and roofs of the two houses, and to 
mix the bark with his tobacco and blow smoke on to these houses. Then the doors 
could be opened and the stores removed. 

Niganta returned to Busarasa and carried out the directions ; then he opened 
each door and looked inside, but there was nothing. He was very angry. “‘ They 
have deceived me, after all the pigs we have killed.’’ Other men of Busarasa angtily 
agreed. ‘‘ We have killed many pigs, and they have deceived us : we have given them 
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shells, wild orchid cane, feathers, seed strands, salt and pig meat—we gave all these 
to those Ifusa men and they have deceived us.’’? 

(2) The next example is from Es9:i:ba, keiafu lineage, of Mo:ge. This man is 
the present /uluai of this district, a man who seems to be obsessed with fear of sorcery. 
The central character is Katewari, the nokai (wife’s brother) of Es9:i:ba. 

Katewari, of the Mo:ge lineage, Mo:ge district, with his “ one talk” Aseiwa, 
of the Haga lineage of Haga district, went to D:ra to visit Berebi (no relationship to 
either man). This was the time when people from various districts came to visit 
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Berebi during his possession. Berebi gave them each a smoke from his pipe, and as 
they were returning along the road from 3:ra they were seized with tabo-rabainu. 
They obtained keigaru:va (creeper) and the ma:ma:eni (mo:fa leaf of the Jate) leaves, 
and entered Mo:ge where they stopped together. Katewari was visited during the 
night by a spirit (Keivi, his deceased father) who spoke to him as follows: ‘“‘ You 
must attach these leaves to stones ; you must go down to the water ; then you must 


82 Just after this Niganta, with other men from various villages, was indentured to build 
houses at Pinta:go:ri (Busarasa district), the site of the new ‘‘ Moke” (really Busarasa) 
Government Post under the charge of a native police boy. This dates the above case, for the 
post was established early in 1951. Fear of sorcery and inter-district fighting caused Niganta and 
others to leave Pinta:go:ri for their lineage strongholds in 1952, where they have remained. 
a still exists between Ifusa and Busarasa, and the former did not offer to recompsene 

iganta. 
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put them in a special house, and they will turn into shells. But first kill a pig, for 
it is no good that you should die.” Katewari got up and told Aseiwa, and both 
spoke to the Mo:ge men, instructing them to build a house. They washed in water, 
and fastened the leaves they had collected around stones, sprayed them with salt and 
finally wrapped them into bundles. Then they decided that instead of erecting a 
new house they would use the Mo:ge lineage men’s house situated on an elevated 
position.** In there Katewari and his companion hung their bundles of stones 
from the rafters of the house and stored them on the upper shelf-platforms, decorating 
them with further leaves. They collected sand, too (which would turn into salt and 
girigiri, cowrie shells), putting it into bags and storing it in the men’s house. 

Then men of Mo:ge killed a pig, and sprinkled blood over their arms and bodies, 
but the door of the house was not sealed. They feasted on the pig, first cooking it 
in an oven and spitting salt on the meat. For the time being the men slept in various 
other houses. They killed one pig after another, offering pieces of meat to the spirit, 
and feasting. Initially food was supplied to the two possessed men by Mod:ge 
generally. Then several individual men offered to supply them with food if they in 
turn undertook to reciprocate with goods supplied by the spirit. 

“We two have put goods there for you,” they said. ‘‘ You must cook and give 
us food.’”” One Mo:ge man named Gora’nu, of the keiafu lineage, whom Katewari 
called “‘son’”’ (jagaranent), cooked food for them. In return they prepared leaf 
covered bundles, and when they had finished they asked Gora’nu to cook and supply 
them with more food. They then placed their bundles in another men’s house (of 
the keiafu lineage), again not sealing the door. ‘‘ Your house is now completed, 
it is full of stores,’ they told him. Then another Mo:ge man named Ma:gura, of the 
2:wali lineage (whom Katewari called “‘ son,” while Ma:gura called Gora’nu, nokai, 
sister’s husband), cooked and supplied food for them. ‘‘ You cook for us,” they 
said, ‘‘ and we will carry stores for you.’’ So they placed sand and leaf-covered stone 
bundles in the 9:wabi lineage men’s house. When this was completed they told 
Atakija, a Mo:ge keiafu lineage man (whom Katewari called nanaguwet, sister’s son ; 
Atakija called Gora’nu half-younger brother, na‘nantu, and Magura, nokai, wife’s 
brother), ‘‘ Cook food for us, and we will carry stores for you.”” So these two men cut 
lengths of wood, and shaped and fastened them to resemble muskets, putting them in 
Atakija’s house. They ate his food, and then spoke. “ Killa large pig, for we have 
carried muskets for you, and we must rub these with its blood. It is no good that 
we should die.”” Atakija killed a pig, and the two men used some of the blood to 
sprinkle the wooden muskets. They then put sand and stones in this house ; the 
pig was cooked, and the two men ate. 

Katewari and Aseiwa instructed men to light fires in the man’s houses where 
the bundles were stored : the bundles and bags would then dry and turn into shells, 
muskets, etc., etc. So fires were lit in all these houses. When the bundles became 
very dry the strings tying them to the rafters broke, and they fell on the sleeping men, 


33 Each patri-lineage or parallel patri-lineages occupying one stockaded village would possess 
at least one men’s house, from which radiated individual women’s houses. 
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bruising them. Katewari and Aseiwa, sleeping in the mo:ge men’s house, spoke to 
the other occupants who were awakened. ‘‘ Even if these bruise and cut your skin, 
they will still turn into shells, muskets and other goods. These are something for 
you. You can take them.” So the men opened the bundles, only to find stones, 
sand and wood. 

The men were much annoyed. They spoke harshly to Katewari and Aseiwa, 
and threw the stones and other objects into the bush. The two of them were 
ashamed, and excused themselves by saying, “‘ The spirit took back those goods. 
They were there all right, but he took them back.” 

In about 1949, Katewari, with his magaiwi (brother’s wife) a woman named 
Uginantu, of the mo:ge lineage, Mo:ge district, and his na’gaijai (age mate) a man 
named To:nijabi, also of the mo:ge lineage, Mo:ge district, the woman’s husband, 
were all seized with tabo:rabainu, at Eigunintiga (M9:ge). They were possessed by a 
spirit, believed to be Keivi (the deceased father of Katewari), who told them to dig 
in order to find goods. 

They sharpened digging sticks and took stone-bladed adzes, and began to dig a 
patch of ground. They went on digging for some time but found nothing. Then 
they tried another patch of ground and at last came on the top of a big stone. They 
held this and told the people that they had found a musket : they would need pig’s 
blood to sprinkle on this and the hole they had made, in order to find shells as well. 
One man (name unknown) killed a pig: blood was sprinkled into the hole and over 
the stone. An oven was then made, and when the meat was cooked the three ate. 
During the night they continued to dig, but the stone musket was “ strong ”’ and 
could not be removed. ‘“ Better kill another pig,” they said. So one man (name 
unknown) killed a pig, and the three sprinkled the hole, the stone and the surrounding 
ground with blood. Another oven was made, the meat cooked, and the three feasted. 
Next morning they continued digging: this was hard work. As they were digging, 
they fell back as if they had been hit, and writhed on the ground. “ The spirit has 
shot us with the musket,” they said; and they hit their own noses so that blood 
flowed freely. Recovering, they continued digging, and tried to pull out this stone, 
but it would not move. They tried another hole and dug there. 

By this time people were beginning to talk against them. “ We have killed 
pigs, but there are no results’; and they were angry. The three were so ashamed 
that they ran into the bush, where they built a house and stopped “ away from the 
eye of man ”’ for some time, until the matter was dropped. 

Some little time afterwards, Katewari, with Ang®:sa (the younger brother of 
Es9:i:ba, the narrator), whom he called nokai (wife’s brother), Waisa of the 9:wabi 
lineage, Mo:ge, whom he called nokai (Waisa calling Es9:i:ba karinanempa, “ father- 
in-law ”), and a woman named Ateru of the 9:wabi lineage, Mo:ge, whom he called 
nagaiwi, brother’s wife (Es9:i:ba called her namanama, “‘ sister,”” and Waisa called 
her nagaiwi ; while Ateru’s husband is Pa:neni, 9:wabi lineage, M9:ge, who called 
Es9:i:ba nokai), were all seized with tabo:rabainu at Wak9:k9:ri, Mo:ge. All of them, 
including the woman, remained in the men’s house, where they slept. During the 
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night they were each visited by the spirits of their deceased parents (in the case of 
Ang?:sa, of his mother) who spoke to them individually. ‘‘ We come in order to 
give you plenty of goods.” They awakened, compared experiences, and decided 
what todo. Katewari spoke to the people at Mo:ge. ‘“‘ Come and look at us: our 
spirits have given shells to us. You think we deceive you, but look for yourself.’’ 
All then came to the men’s house. 

The three men and the woman held up their clenched hands: ‘ These contain 
shells.” Again they raised their arms, their fists closed. One man called out, 
“ The spirit has given me a musket ”’ ; another, “ I have some cloth.” The woman 
threw leaves into the air and caught them, calling “ Now I have cloth, given by my 
spirit.” 

They remained in the men’s house for sc-ae days, but no goods came to them. 
The three men talked among themselves, ‘“‘ This is too much hard work for us. It 
would be better if we sent word to tabs:rabainu men from another place, and they can 
show us how to obtain the goods.”” A message was then sent to Anumaga in the 
Kamano country, near Jababi, for some people possessed of this tabo:rabainu who 
would show them the correct way to approach the spirits. 

Isoro:ja, of the tivanu lineage (Anumaga), and Anteinka also of that lineage, 
whose husband was Eta:meri from Anumaga, both under the spell of the tabo-rabainu, 
came to Mo:ge. They spoke, “ You people build a house first.” All the people 
helped in constructing a big house, and then put a bench inside. The Anumaga 
people then asked, ‘How many men and women are under the influence of the 
tabo:rabainu here ?’’ ‘“‘ Three men and one woman.” “ All right, now we can show 
you cloth, musket, axes, shells, matches, knives and so on. We can show you all 
this: we can get them. But you may die. We will go to the stream and collect 
stones, and cut lengths of wood, and fasten all these and put them in the house. 
You kill a big pig.” 

J:beibu, of the ketafu lineage of Mo:ge, the father of Es9:i:ba and Ango:sa, killed 
a pig. (He called Katewari, nasamu, ‘“ daughter’s husband”: Waisa, nabantu, 
or nenafu in Kamano and Jate, mother’s brother’s son: and Ateru, eintanempa, 
granddaughter.) He also collected bunches of bananas, taro and yams. All the 
Mo:ge men and women came together before the new house. They prepared the 
food, and the oven, and when all was cooked they distributed it, giving large shares 
to the two visitors, as well as to the four people from Mo:ge who were possessed. 

These six tabo:rabainu people went down to a nearby stream for stones, and cut 
lengths of bamboo which they filled with sand. They fastened the stones into 
bundles, and from tree roots (obtained from under the water) they fashioned muskets 
Small lengths of wood were made to represent knives. All these they brought 
back to the house. Instead of using the doorway, they cut a window in the kunai 
wall above the bench, and through this they put the symbolic goods. 

Some little time afterwards three men (names unknown) came up from Tiroka 
(Kamano), having heard of the preparations going on at Mo:ge. ‘‘ You have only 
cut a few lengths of wood,” they pointed out. “Cut long trees, and get more 
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stones.” So the four Mo:ge tabo:rabainu people set to work to obtain more stones and 
lengths of wood, and put them in the house. Other Mo:ge men collected much 
vegetable food and made a large oven, and Es9:i:ba killed a big pig. 

In the meantime they built another large house, and within it bench upon bench, 
extending from floor to roof. The three Tiroka men sent out into the bush and 
collected leaves in string bags, piling them up on the shelves. The Mo:ge and 
Anumaga tabo:rabainu people collected stones, and put them within the house too. 
When all the benches were full, they called to the Mo:ge people, “‘ All of you come and 
look. There are plenty of goods now. Cut the pig, spit on it and we will eat.”” So 
they feasted. 

A little later the Tiroka men, having obtained short lengths of inedible sugar cane 
(or pitpit), entered the house and thrusting these up their nostrils** caused blood to 
flow. They caught some of this blood in leaves, and poured it into each other’s ears 
and mouth. Then they emerged from the house, and with blood running down their 
faces and bodies called to Mo:ge, ‘“‘ The spirits have shot at us with the muskets. 
Look at us, blood flows! The spirits have come to put goods here. Your spirits 
have shot us. When we obtained goods at our own place, our spirits didn’t shoot us, 
but we come to your place and they shoot us.” 

When the Mo:ge people heard this they were afraid. 

Afterwards the four Mo:ge men and women so possessed collected more stones 
and leaves and put them in the second house. Others prepared another feast, digging 
two pit ovens, one for themselves and one for those under the tabo:rabainu spell. 
The latter, however, first told the others to collect fo:mu, tuseifa and mi:gufa leaves, 
to masticate and spray over the pork. “ Do this first,” they said, ‘‘ It is no good 
that you should die.’’ So all prepared their food, spitting on it—and they spat (or 
sprayed) over the nipples of all the women so that the milk the children drank would 
not be contaminated : “ all this is very dangerous ; these new goods have been given 
us by the spirits. It’s no good that we should die.’’ ‘‘ Our ancestors did not know 
of this—these new happenings,” they said; and those under possession chewed 
further leaves and gave them to the people to rub over their bodies. Then they ate. 

The store houses were now full up, one constructed and arranged by the Mo:ge 
and Anumaga tabo:rabainu people and one by the Tiroka men; and these people 
spoke, ‘‘ All the stores are ready, your spirits can now come and turn these for you.” 

Another feast was then made. Vegetables, such as taro, sweet potatoes, edible 
leaves and pitpit shoots, were cooked in large pit ovens. When ready, they were 
removed and placed in two heaps with bunches of sugar cane, one for the Mo:ge 
tabo:rabainu (to be shared with the Anumaga), and one for the Tiroka. Cooked meat 
was also placed on top of each heap and all spat over it masticated tuseifa, fo:mu and 
mi:gufa. Then Jano:dna, of the mo:ge lineage, Mo:ge (who called Eso:i:ba nasamu, 
“‘ father-in-law ”’; Katewari nabai, ‘‘father’”’; A:teru nasamu, ‘‘ mother-in-law ’”’ ; 


84 This is similar to the “ shoot nose’”’ of the age-grading rituals. All through life, on 
different occasions, men (and women) perform this operation : the significance will be discussed 
later, in another context. 
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Waisa nokat, “ wife’s brother ’’), killed and gave one pig to the four M9:ge tabo:rabainu 
people ; 9:ga:ri, of the ketafu lineage, Mo:ge (who called Es9:i:ba half elder brother, 
naganiu; Katewari nasamu, affine; Ateru nagaiwi, “ brother’s wife”; Waisa 
nanaguwei, ‘mother’s brother,” and Jano:dna he called nokai, sister’s husband), 
also killed and presented one pig. Taba:u, of the mo-:ge lineage, Mo:ge (who called 
Es9:i:ba nokai, sister’s husband ; Katewari nagantu, elder brother ; Ateru nama:mu, 
or in Jate noga:gu, “ mother’s brother’s wife’ ; Waisa nagantu, half elder brother ; 
Jano:dna jagaranent, “son”; and D:ga:ri he called nanaguwet, sister’s son), gave a 
live pig to the Tiroka men, and Ango:sa, Es9:i:ba’s brother, also gave them a pig. 
The pig meat given to the Mo:ge tabo:rabainu was shared with the Anumaga visitors. 
The Mo:ge people also gave to the Mo:ge tabs:rabainu bird feathers (for decoration ; 
red parakeet, Birds of Paradise, cockatoo, etc.), ki:ta (seed bead strands), shells, 
indigenous salt, bows and arrows. These too they shared with the Anumaga and 
Tiroka. When all this food and wealth had been piled up in heaps, it was divided. 
Some they ate, and the rest the Anumaga and Tiroka visitors made into bundles to 
take back to their villages. Before they went they spoke, ‘“‘ Look after these hosues. 
Don’t let anyone steal the goods they contain. It is no good that you should open 
the doors.” Then the Anumaga people told the Mo:ge tabo:rabainu, “‘ Before you 
open the house we have helped you with, wait for our return.”” And the Tiroka men 
said, ‘‘ Don’t open the door of the house we have helped you with: later we will 
return and we will open it for you. We have shown you all. Later you can collect 
the goods.” And they took their departure. 


For some time the Mo:ge tabs:rabainu remained guarding these houses. They 
did not open the doors, but thought the Anumaga and Tiroka people had spoken the 
truth. Then they spoke to the Mo:ge people, “‘ We have shown you all this; we 
had better construct another house in which we can put all this cargo.” In the 
meantime they held a ceremony, and sent messages to the Tiroka men to return. 
They, however, replied that they were afraid to come back, “‘ because the spirit had 
hit them with a musket ” (see above). 

About this time too, Ateru told Es9:i:ba that she knew something about the 
Anumaga people. It appeared that Anteinki, whose husband, Eta:meri, had 
remained at Anumaga, copulated with her “ brother ”’ Isord:ja (who called her nop’ma 
or namanama, half sister) when they were in the bush at Mo:ge collecting stones and 
sand for the store house. This was done in the presence of Ateru, who was with 
them, and Isor9:ja spoke to her also, saying, “‘ You are tabo:rabainu ; I'd like to 
copulate with you. We are all tabo:rabainu here and we can do this ; if I do this to 
you, you will get plenty of goods.”” Ateru repulsed him, but the other two went on 
doing it. 

When Es9:i:ba heard this tale, he began to have doubts. He came to the store 
house they had helped build, opened the door and looked in. There was nothing 
there, only stones and sand. His “ belly was hot.’’ He came outside and called 
out to all the people, saying, ‘‘ You Mo:ge men and women, I make another kind of 
talk. I found it in a dream at night. You received some muskets: I wanted to 
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shoot at a tree, but I didn’t shoot well. I looked down at this musket, but it was 
only wood. Then I got up feeling no good. You people can find out now if this 
thing is good : it is better that you should not finish off all your pigs.” 

Then he turned to his younger brother Anggosa, who was possessed of the 
tabo:rabainu, “ 1 have been dreaming by night in a bad fashion. Did you look well 
upon this thing?” Anggosa replied, ‘I haven’t found anything. This spirit 
showed us completely. It is quite true, I looked at all these goods with my own eyes, 
but the spirit may have taken them back again.” 

Then Katewari, Anggosa, Waisa and Ateru started off towards the store houses, 
but Ang9:sa said he would look first and tell the others. He looked and returned to 
Es9:i:ba, telling him that only stones etc. were there, ‘‘ There is nothing there, only 
stones. You can’t look at this; you mustn’t kill any more of your pigs.’”’ Then 
Es9:i:ba spoke again to the Mo:ge people, “ People from another place have come 
and deceived you. You must kill no more pigs. Leave all this, otherwise all your 
pigs will be finished. You will obtain nothing, for this other place has deceived you.”’ 
Es9:i:ba was angry with all the people ; and they just left the houses, which rotted 
away, only their framework remaining to-day. They did not see those Anumaga or 
Tiroka people again. 

A little time after this, Peintaga of the ketafu lineage of M9:ge went out into the 
bush at Gu:sa:ti (M9:ge) and built himself a house. He then went down to No. 2 
Mod:ge, about an hour’s walk away, and talked with Gusaima, whom he called “ one 
talk ’’ (no relationship, genealogically or implied). This man was possessed of the 
tabo:rabainu. He presented Peintaga with a special leaf (unnamed), telling him what 
to do with it, ‘‘ Other men don’t understand,” he said. “ They don’t look at you ; 
but you have built a house. Now cut lengths of bamboo, fasten them, and put them 
in the house and they will turn into muskets.”’ 

Peintaga returned to Mo:ge, where he erected a bench in his special house. He 
then broke up the leaf which had been given him and mixed it with his tobacco, lit 
it, and blew smoke over the bench. He also cut and fastened bamboo lengths, and 
stored them in the house. He then made a fire within and burnt bamboos on it, 
so they exploded making reports like rifle shooting. 

The Mo:ge people were afraid : they killed pigs and presented them to Peintaga. 
With blood from these he sprinkled the house. ‘‘I can show you. Other people 
have deceived you, but I can show you.” 

Peintaga then obtained a steel axe, removed the handle, and put the blade in 
the mud of a nearby swamp: there he left it until it became black. He did the same 
with a knife. Later he returned to this ground and pretended to find them. He 
brought them back to his house and wrapped them in leaves, placing them on the 
ground before the house. He then called all the Mo:ge people, and when they were 
assembled he said, ‘“‘ The spirit has brought some goods. There they lie. But don’t 
come close, stop some little distance away, for it’s no good that you should die.” 

Es9:i:ba doubted his words and came closer to look, and if possible to open the 
bundles ; but Peintaga fell down in a faint, pretending to have been shot by the 
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spirit which possessed him. Later he got up and said the spirit had shot him. After 
displaying the two objects, he put them away in the house. 

More pigs were killed and food prepared for an oven, and a feast was held. 

Later when they were assembled Peintaga burned more bamboo, which made 
loud explosive sounds : the people were so frightened that they all ran away thinking 
the reports were rifle shots. 

About this time there was heavy rain, and all the people scattered to their 
houses ; but Es9:i:ba, with several other men, remained outside Peintaga’s house. 
Peintaga was inside, still burning his bamboos. Es9:i:ba opened the door and 
looked in : he saw only lengths of bamboo piled up in every direction. Then he went 
away to the men’s house. The rain stopped and all the people came out again, but 
Peintage remained in his house. 

Es9:i:ba called for him to come out. When he finally emerged, Es9:i:ba grabbed 
a length of bamboo from inside the house and began to beat Peintaga with it, saying, 
“You are finishing all our pigs. You have deceived us.” He continued to hit him, 
while Peintaga cried. Finally he threw him to the ground, hitting and kicking him. 
Peintaga was ashamed ; and afterwards he retired into his house and remained there 
crying. He did not, however, revive his possession. 

(3) The following case occurred while Berebi of 9:ra was still under the influence 
of the tabo:rabainu. It involves Asiwa (the narrator) who, with Berebi, belongs to 
the parallel patri-lineages of a’numpa. 

Kabirufa, a Seventh Day Adventist “ mouth-boy” (that is, an evangelist), 
whose district was Numparu (northern Jate), came to 9:ra and spoke to Asiwa. 
“How many men are tabo:rabainu here?’’ ‘“‘ One man, Berebi,’”’ Asiwa replied ; 
“He knows all about it.”” ‘‘ Would you like to kill a pig?” the other asked. “I 
have no pig. If I had one, I could kill it,” heanswered. 

Kabirufa then told him to build a house, making separate rooms within, and 
benches. When this was done, he spoke to Asiwa, “‘ Come on, we will go into the 
bush.” 

As they walked along, a small twig adhered to Asiwa’s back. Kabirufa saw 
this, took hold of it and said to him, ‘‘ Your spirit has embraced you. It has now 
turned into this twig.” Asiwa took the twig and wrapped it up in a croton leaf. A 
piece of fibre from a creeper was caught in his hair. Kabirufa took this, and holding 
it said, “‘ The spirit has come to your skin.” Asiwa took the fibre and put it in his 
bundle. The same thing happened with several leaves and a piece of kunai grass, 
all included in the bundle. 

Returning to 9:ra they found that Nagati, an a’numpa (J:ra) man whom Asiwa 
called namaga, mother’s brother, had killed a dog. ‘‘ Why did you kill this dog ? 
Why didn’t you wait for us? It is no good that I should fight you!” Kabirufa 
scolded. However, Asiwa placated him, “‘ You can’t be angry. We'll eat this dog : 
he has finished killing it.” 

“‘ T didn’t look properly at the things you wrapped in that croton leaf,” Kabirufa 
said. They both examined them and wrapped them up again. Then Kabirufa 
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said, ‘‘ Make ready the bench within the house.’’ Asiwa did so, and placed upon it 
the leaves, twigs and so on obtained during their walk. Kabirufa brought in the dead 
dog, which had been cooked, spat on it and cut it, and placed pieces on the bench as 
offerings. He then told Asiwa to eat some and go outside and he would follow. 
“ The spirit will come now and place goods there. I will make certain that it does : 
it’s no good that the spirit should take them back’’’ Asiwa went outside, while 
Kabirufa came out slowly, fastening the door. Then, making the excuse that he had 
left his tobacco inside, Kabirufa went back. “ The spirit has put plenty of goods 
there,” he told Asiwa when he came out again. Asiwa wanted to look at once, but 
the other restrained him. ‘‘ You can’t look yet. If you do it may kill you. Later 
you may open it, when the spirit has fed upon what has been put for it. You look 
after this house. Now we have completed all this, you ask some men, ‘ Which man 
would like to kill a pig?’ ’’ So they marked some men, who would be ready to kill 
pigs later when the house was opened and the goods distributed ; and Kabirufa 
returned to Numparu. 


For some time they awaited Kabirufa’s return. Asiwa guarded the house, and 
other men were anxious to kill their pigs, hold a feast, and open the door. At last 
Asiwa opened the door and looked inside—there was nothing there. His “ belly 
was hot ’’—“‘ this Numparu man has deceived me.” They left the house to rot. 


Comments on these Repercussions. 

Tables Two and Three amply illustrate the relationships of those involved in 
these incidents. They reveal for our purpose (i) the relationship of participants to 
Berebi, as the central figure ; (ii) the relationships of all those involved, whether they 
belong to the same patri-lineage or to parallel lineages, symbolized by broken hori- 
zontal lines: this gives at a glance some key to the obligations existing between 
them. Without discussing the tables at the organizational level, which is beyond the 
scope of this paper (vide R. Berndt, ibid., Oceania, forthcoming), certain aspects may 
be indicated. In Case I (Table Two) Niganta obtains his “ possession ”’ from his 
father-in-law : normally he would not be on intimate terms with him, for they come 
from different districts: conflicting loyalties between husband and wife would be 
transferred to the parents-in-law. Moreover, the relationship between a man and 
his father-in-law is marked by a certain restraint, including prohibition on the use of 
personal names. Further, however, Niganta’s journey to D:ra could have been made 
only under exceptional circumstances, for one group (Busarasa) was an hereditary 
enemy of the other (D:ra). (This was the case, too, when Katewari makes the trip 
to D:ra with a Haga man who was unrelated to him.) The four Ifusa men who aided 
Niganta were not related to him closely ; two were strangers and two brothers in 
name only (with no actual relationship acknowledged). These men would not 
normally have visited an enemy region without an armed escort. Although it was 
customary for groups of people to visit adjacent groups for pig festivals and exchanges, 
secular ceremonies and marriages, or to seek refuge during fighting with distant 
relatives, they rarely travelled alone or in small numbers. If they did go alone, 
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they would go expressly to arrange a marriage, to see their nenafu (nabantu in Fo:re, 
cross-cousin), their married sisters and father’s sisters, or mother’s brothers. A study 
of these cases, as well as the visits paid to Berebi himself by men, women and children 
from various districts, indicates their exceptional nature. Conditions were such that 
“normal ’’ behaviour (in the form of inter-district enmity) was suspended for the 
time being at least. 

Although Niganta was duped by the Ifusa men whom he angrily criticized, the 
fact that he may have been duped by Berebi too is not noted. This is the case also 
with Katewari, who initially came into the state of tabo:rabainu through a gift of 
tobacco from Berebi. In these cases, with Niganta, Katewari, Peintaga and Asiwa, 
stimulus came from outside. Niganta receives his ‘‘ power ’’ through the medium of 
Berebi, Katewari also, and in each case they find themselves inadequate. Niganta 
remains shivering, doing nothing, until the Ifusa men (themselves adept in regard to 
tabs:rabainu) stir him into activity. Katewari and his companions, after repeated 
failures, at last send word to Anumaga for aid: they are reinforced too ‘by three 
Tiroka men. Peintaga seeks advice from a No. 2 Mo:ge man, while Asiwa is persuaded 
by a Numparu man that he is possessed of special powers. 

In the Tables (Two and Three) those who materially help the central figure (who 
is possessed) are related to him, or to those who are tabo:rabainu, through kinship 
ties which infer such aid in a variety of circumstances. This aid is always given with 
the expectation of a return. The people involved are therefore reacting in a con- 
ventionally accepted manner, although their actions may be accentuated and 
intensified through anticipation of exotic goods. Except for the external agents 
(or influences) who served to stimulate it, most of the activity, in for instance the 
case of Katewari and his companions in tabo:rabainu, took place within the district, 
and involved members of three sets of parallel lineages (keiafu, m2:ge and 9:wabt). 
All these were closely linked with one another through intermarriage. 

Katewari is aided by Gora’nu and Magura, the sons of his menafu, which is one 
of the most important ties outside the patri-lineage itself. The behaviour of Atakija, 
his sister’s son, reflects the strong female-male sibling relationship, for Katewari 
would be entitled to serve at the initiation of this man. Uginantu is Katewari’s 
“brother’s wife,” that is, his parallel cousin’s wife: being of the same parallel 
lineages, and of the same generation level, Katewari would have called her “ sister.” 
The use of this term would suggest a sibling relationship of some affection; but 
because no actual relationship could be established she would be looked upon as 
marriageable. In the Fo:re districts, unlike those of the Kamano, Jate and Usurufa, 
marriage within the parallel lineages of the one name was common, that is, a man 
could marry a half-sister. If, however, his parallel cousin, his “ brother,” were to 
marry this woman, she would then (as his “ brother’s ”’ wife) be known by a special 
term and a relationship of constraint would be established (vide R. Berndt, ibid., 
Oceania, forthcoming). In the case relating to Uginantu’s possession, this woman 
associates with Katewari on equal terms, on the assumption that the tabo:rabainu 
sets its own rules. 
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Uginantu’s husband, then, was Katewari’s parallel cousin, his “ brother ”’ ; 
in addition the two are “ age-mates ”’ (wa’gaijai). The use of this term means that 
both men were born in the same birth hut at the same time, and grew up together, 
going through the age-grading rite simultaneously. Whereas there is considerable 
male sibling rivalry, which cuts across the solidarity of the pa:ri-lineage, and in the 
case of half-brothers across the parallel patri-lineages (forming the clan), the na’gaijai 
seems to minimize this and to establish a relationship based on mutual aid and 
affection, comparable to (but less intense than) the male nenafu bond (between 
cross-cousins). 


In Katewari’s third attack of tabo:rabainu, he is linked with his two wives’ 
brothers, and another woman whom he calls “ brother’s wife.’’ Although these two 
men belong to lineages parallel to, and not the same as, those of his wives, they are 
involved in a relationship of constraint. He would not ordinarily engage in an 
enterprise calling for close association with them : although such restraint would not 
be rigidly maintained in the case of “‘ long way ”’ affines of this degree. Ateru, the 
“ brother’s wife,” is again a wife of a parallel lineage brother, and any tabu would not 
be strictly adhered to. 

To assess the relative importance of these repercussions which grew out of 
contact with the Berebi manifestation at 9:ra, we must first consider Berebi’s case 
again. In the other movements further north (vide R. Berndt, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1 and No. 2), the zona and tefei (equivalent to the tab2:rabainu) came suddenly 
and (we are told) seized all the people together, so that they all began to shiver. 
At first, no individual leaders are mentioned. It was only when these manifestations 
were on the wane that such leaders appeared, with small followings, and then their 
actions were not, so it seems, sponsored by the fetez (vide R. Berndt, Oceania, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, p. 58). In contrast to this, the Fo:re examples are individualistic. 
When the ¢e¢ei (or tabo:rabainu) spread into that region (for example, to D:ra) it was 
only through the efforts and possession of Berebi that it developed into what can be 
termed a movement or series of movements ; and the tabs:rabainu shivering was 
apparently brought about through contact with Berebi. Among the Fo:re we 
observe a jumping of the “ third stage” (vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 143) 
into the “fourth stage,” without some of the accompaniments of the northern 
phenomena. The Berebi case, for exampie, reveals strong feelings of fear towards 
the spirits of the dead, a desire to come to terms with them, to come under their 
power and domination with a view to deriving advantages from such an association 
(the economic element). These first examples were primarily concerned with 
methods of adjustment, of coping with the tabo:rabainu ; and in the second series 
which we have classified as ‘‘ repercussions,’ a new element enters. In the first, 
the general attitude seems to have been: “ The spirits have come. How can we 
adjust ourselves to their presence? How can we resume the obligations implicit 
in the kinship ties (between the living and the dead)?” In the second, it is rather, 

‘““What advantages can we personally derive from simulating spirit possession ? 
If something cannot be obtained from the spirits, then something can be obtained 
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from the credulous.’’*5 This is the “ feeling’ one obtains from an examination 
of the material, and from the comments of the narrators who in some cases (that is, 
excluding Berebi himself) were actually the central figures, that is, Esoiba, Katewari, 
Niganta and Asiwa. This may be doing them an injustice, for Katewari seems to 
have been genuine enough : after his attempts, he summons outside aid. Niganta 
was stirred into action also by external pressure ; and Asiwa was persuaded that he 
was an object of attraction for the spirit. But other examples, when play-acting 
was indulged in for the purpose of increasing people’s faith, seem to suggest an 
element of charlatanism. Most of this, however, came from outside, from visitors 
coming from Tiroka, Ifusa, Anumaga and Numparu, who had already gone through 
stages of disillusionment (vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 143). Such tactics were 
soon, apparently, adopted by individual Fo:re leaders. This was nothing unusual, 
for in indigenous situations the people were always ready to take advantage of one 
another. Trickery and duplicity were an accepted part of warfare. The man or 
woman who could gain ascendency over another (whether of his or her own patri- 
lineage or of an alien district), by fair means or foul, was considered ‘“‘ strong ’’ and 
therefore to be admired. Conflicts between members of the fundamental unit of 
solidarity—the patri-lineage; rivalry and undercurrents of hostility between 
brothers ; mutual distrust between spouses, cutting across the nuclear family itself : 
all contributed to the concept of the “strong”’ man or woman, which in final 
reckoning meant the ability to force one’s will upon others, irrespective of the rights 
or wrongs of a situation. Something of this has projected itself, no doubt, into the 
phenomena discussed here. When aid was called in from outside, or offers were 
made, it was from men and women who were (it is assumed) familiar with ¢abo:rabainu 
manifestations, and who, through their experience, could not merely offer their 
services but ensure tangible results. Because they had no affiliations with the groups 
or individuals who solicited their aid, they had no loyalty towards them, for ordinarily 
they would be classified as enemies with whom no social intercourse would take place. 
It is not surprising, then, that they desired to extort a high price for their services. 
The Ifusa men were formally presented with gifts as payment for their work and 
advice ; the Anumaga and Tiroka men were given a large feast, and trade items. 
In the case of Peintaga, we are not told what was given to Gu:saima of No. 2 Ma:ge ; 
while the Numparu evangelist received dog meat. 


In soliciting the aid of these external agents the local people were, perhaps, 
acknowledging their own inadequacy to cope with the spirits. The spirits were 
available, they were firmly believed in (as they are to-day) ; there was no doubting 
their reality and power. Spirit possession was necessary, except in the cases of 
Peintaga and Asiwa, and was an accompaniment of the tabo:rabainu; this was 
induced, in the case of Niganta and Katewari, by smoking tobacco given to them by 


85 Vide R. Berndt, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 58, footnote 36: this is in contrast to the 
northern manifestations. Among the Fo:re it appears to have been consciously simulated. 
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Berebi, and through contagion (or simulation) by Uginantu, Tonijabi, Anggosa, 
Waisa and Ateru. Danger accompanied such trafficking with the spirits. It was a 
situation charged with potent factors which would cause harm if not carefully con- 
trolled. Ritual or magical acts such as the offering of food, feasting, pig-killing to 
avert death, chewing and expectorating of special leaves, sprinkling of the house with 
blood, were propitiatory as well as hortatory. 


If this is so, however strong the desire may have been to cheat and deceive, to 
take advantage of the credulity of others, a certain core of belief in the efficacy of 
these rites must have been retained. Charlatans they may have been in one sense, 
if being aware of human frailty, we can call any of the central figures by this dis- 
paraging term ; but spirits were “ real ’’ and unpredictable, and whatever game was 
to be played with one’s fellow human beings in this sphere, it was necessary to 
consider first the possible reaction of the spirits. I think we may say that this 
attitude is certainly held to-day. In discussion of cases of this sort all informants 
were agreed on the power of such spirits, which should not be under-estimated. 
And in the examples we have before vs, the spirit itself is never really blamed. It 
has withheld goods, for instance, because it is inherently unpredictable, because the 
offerings made have been inadequate, or because the peop!e themselves have insuf- 
ficient knowledge to enable them to tap the source of the goods which the spirits 
desire to give them. Blame falis on the central figure, who is publicly shamed, or on 
the deceivers who have aided him, but not specifically on the spirits themselves. 


We have discussed the fear which the people felt towards the spirits, and the 
magical acts which they carried out to alleviate dangers. In the case of Katewari, 
we see that there was also fear in relation to the expected goods. Goods would soon 
be given them by the spirits, so they apparently believed, and these would include 
new items of which they had only vaguely heard (vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
p. 51, and No. 2, p. 152). ‘‘ Our ancestors did not know of this. . .” Since “ they 
did not know, we do not know ’”’; and it was necessary (because these goods were 
desired) to come to terms with them. If this were not done, harm would result. 
Special leaves, therefore, were masticated and expectorated over food, rubbed over 
the bodies of men, and smeared over the nipples of nursing mothers. Blood too was 
used, spilt and sprinkled, for anointing participants, pouring on the ground as a 
libation, spraying on the store houses or abodes of the spirits. It is a sacrifice 
to the spirits, essentially propitiatory. Blood (whether of pigs or of men) is a 
“human ” element, and is thus a desirable substance from the spirit’s point of view. 
Blood is, in essence, “ life,”” so that in presenting blood gifts to the spirit, the inference 
is that it will come into the human orbit. Moreover, blood being a symbol (more 
than that, a necessary component) of life or reality, the sprinkling of blood over 
leaves, sand and stones which are placed in the special house means that their reality 
is ensured : they are bound to turn into real objects. This is observable too, in the 
sprinkling of the wooden muskets, or the pouring of blood into the hole Katewari, 
Uginantu and Tonijabi dug in search of a stone musket. 
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The most important features in this section are those concerning the ruses which 
Katewari and his companions, the Tiroka men and Peintaga, used to elicit sympathy 
and to add to the veracity of their actions. This means that the credulity of the 
people was in fact weakening. By this is meant, of course, not a weakening in the 
belief in the spirits of the dead or in fact in these phenomena, as we shall see later, 
but in the methods and procedures which were employed. What is quite amazing 
is the apparent credulity of both the central figures and their companions, with 
respect to their adherents. This is noticeable right through the history of these 
events, when again and again leaders trust in their own powers to contact the spirits 
and release the goods which they believe are so near ; when adherents, after many 
disappointments, are ready to kill more pigs, gather more food and work for their 
leaders, always, apparently, in the hope that something may eventuate. In the 
previous article on the northern manifestations, we spoke of a corresponding dis- 
illusionment and scepticism (for example, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 147-8) ; 
Among the Fo:re this is less noticeable, and there is reason to believe that it may have 
less significance for the northern regions than we supposed. 


However, certain devices were in fact carried out to keep interest from waning. 
Katewari, Uginantu and Tonijabi pretended that they had been shot by a spirit 
when trying to remove a stone musket from a hole they were digging: they struck 
their own noses so that blood flowed. Katewari, Anggosa, Waisa and Ateru pre- 
tended to hold goods in their clenched fists. The Tiroka men pierced their nostrils 
with cane to make blood flow, and poured the blood into their ears and mouths so 
that their heads were bloody, pretending the spirits had shot them. Peintaga buried 
and recovered an axe and knife blade, saying they had been given to him by the 
spirit ; in addition he burned lengths of bamboo which made noises like musket 
shots. These were demonstrations to ensure greater co-operation from adherents, 
to strengthen their faith and to serve the purpose of extracting more gifts. ‘“‘ This 
is what happens to us when wé-engage in such dangerous pursuits, the whole thing is 
real enough,” is the impression they desire to convey. “ Others have deceived you, 
but look for yourself and judge.” ‘‘I can show you. Others have deceived you, 
but not I.’’ And the people reacted, their doubts allayed for the time being, with 
another feast, with more gifts. But each incident ends in anti-climax when results 
are not forthcoming, with anger expressed towards the leading figure or figures or 
the strangers. In almost every case he or she is ashamed and retires from the public 
eye, or makes the excuse that the spirits took back the goods, ‘‘ for they were there 
all right.” Only in the case of Peintaga does Esoiba, the local /uluat of Mo:ge, who is 
his parallel lineage brother, intervene and attack him. The case of Katewari, 
Anggosa and Ateru, is brought to a close by Ateru’s news of sexual intercourse taking 
place between the two Anumaga people, and Isoroja’s attempt to have coitus with 
her : the excuse was made by Isoroja that tabo:rabainu people were a law unto them- 
Selves and not answerable to anyone. Esoiba apparently considers this immoral 
behaviour not in conformity with that of a tabs:rabainu. Thus Berebi received an 
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injunction from the spirit to abstain from copulation during his possession, while 
sexual abstinence was common during the performance of ritual acts, either magical 
or religious. Esoiba in this case adopts a conventional means of indicating his 
distrust. He first looks to see if any goods are in the house, a procedure which is 
unauthorized because he himself was not a central figure nor possessed by a spirit, 
and then casts doubts through the authority of a dream. 


R. M. BERNDT. 


(To be continued) | 

















AN INTERESTING ASPECT OF SOUND MOVEMENT AND DECAY 
IN THE FIJIAN LANGUAGE 


By A. R. TIPPETT 


UCH has been written of the phenomenon of “ duplication ’’’ in the handbooks, 

dictionaries and grammars of the Fijian language, and most people who speak 

the language will recall with little trouble its many uses—an instrument for expressing 

repetition, plurality, differentiation, frequency, continuity and other ideas. All 

these can, and have been grouped, and all common words which are based on this 
form of construction may be classified in one or another of these lists. 

There is, however, a list of words involving “‘ duplication,”’ not discussed by the 
grammars and handbooks, and many of them omitted from the dictionaries. Yet 
they ate definitely of a single category, and I wish in this article to draw attention 
to their existence. These words concern common sounds heard day by day in the 
Fijian village life. 

Let it be stated first of all that there are two forms of “‘ duplication ”’ met with 
in the Fijian language. The first is simple and the second complex. In the former 
we meet, for example, bulabula, the state of healthiness ; from bula, to live ; matemate, 
sickly, from mate, to die; mudremudre, breezy, from mudre, to blow gently ; 
(adjectives formed from verbs) or waiwai, oil, from wat, water ; yaloyalo, shadow, 
from yalo, soul (nouns like other nouns). But all “ duplication ’”’ is not as simple 
as this, as for instance, when a word is itself compound, having a root and prefix 
like kadresu, torn ; which becomes a double duplication kakadresudresu, suggesting 
what in English would be met by the phrase “ torn to shreds.” 


The group of words of which I write is complex like my last example, but the 
very complexity is interesting because of its constancy. The most common example 
of the group is ¢atagirigiri, and I have no doubt that its claim to familiarity above 
others is due to its use in the New Testament (I Cor. 13: 1) in one of its most quoted 
chapters. Actually this word does not express the sound of a “ tinkling cymbal ” 
(A.V.) or the much nearer Greek “ clanging ’’ (Moffatt) ; but having chosen to use 
lai, a Fijian wooden drum for cymbal, the correct corresponding sound word, 
tatagirigiri, had to go with it. The alternative faced by the translator would have 
been to transliterate cymbal, and create a new word for it, in which event he could 
have obtained tinkling by the use of tatamelamela. Tataqirigiri would be used for 
the clanging of a metal bell (large heavy type) to-day only because it is the meaning 
given to the word by the white missionaries throughout the last century, who had 
already chosen Jali for a metal bell. The correct word for the clanging of metal is 
tataqaqa. 
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The similarity of the three sound words mentioned above calls for further 
investigation, which opens up a wealth of words of which we seem to have little 
knowledge—I mean we who live in our own houses and in the Fijian village. Here 
are a few examples, which claim no completeness, but are quoted simply to prove 
my claim. Tatadiridiri may be best put into English as to rattle, as of nuts or stones 
or bones. A stranger’s approach is detected by the crackling of twigs and leaves 
and this is tatamosamosa, and the swish of person running away through a belt of 
dry grass-land reeds (gasau) is tatavidividi. 

The next thing to be noted is that these are all verbal forms and if used as nouns 
should have the accompanying kena, making our “the rattling” or “ the ringing ” 
or “ its crackling,” etc. They seem to me to have other points in common. They 
are intensive and continuous. In fact I am well aware of the possibility of the use of 
this construction as the original mode of expressing a continuous tense, which is 
to-day achieved by the use of auxiliary verbs. May we not consider at least the 
possibility that one of the early migrations into Fiji brought this form of grammatical 
construction for expressing the continuous tenses? In all cases these are sounds 
which have regularity of repetition—I mean both evenness and continuity. 

Even in the words used in hurricane conditions, like tatasokisoki and tatabetibeti, 
which describe the sounds made by breaking branches under the strain of wind force, 
I am informed that this form suggests a regularity and continuity of the sound. 
The descriptive power of such speech is at once apparent. 

But the construction must be old, for there are clearly changes in usage. In 
some cases the connections are clear. For example, giri and tatagirigiri are both 
used of the same sound, one definite, and the other continuous, one for the act and 
the other for the sound, or to retain the verbal form, the making of the sound. 
Likewise diri is the act of breaking a shell or nut or some similar object, and tata- 
diridiri the continuous making of the sound created by the act. In other cases there 
has been a drift but there is still some connection. The hollow resounding clang of 
tatagaga is no doubt connected with qa, a shell or hollow container of almost any sort, 
but this is a noun. Did it have a verbal origin? Beti is the verb to pluck fruit, 
but the form quoted above is said to apply not to the falling fruit but to the breaking 
of the branches in the storm. Sok is the act of plucking fruit (usually breadfruit) 
by twisting, but again /atasokisoki is the sound of the breaking of branches by twisting 
in the wind. In other cases, like tatamosamosa, where there is a wide range of usage 
of the word, the meaning of the root has been lost. These drifts seem to suggest 
some antiquity of the construction. 


The fact that the duplication is complex means we must also pay some attention _ 


to the duplicated prefix—ta. Here we may meet with some difference of opinion. 
In Fijian we have (aid, to cut into small pieces (chips), from #d, to chop. We also 
have tata, to stutter, which could come from the same origin if it means to cut up the 
speech. There are many fa roots, but whatever its original root, I have no doubt 
the above words come immediately like ‘ata itself, from the idea of a sequence of 
regular, short sounds, caused by a sequence of short intervals. Indeed it is quite 
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a moot point as to whether it is the regularity of the beat or the interruption, which 
led to this element in the evolution of the Fijian language. 


The above words all come from the Fijian environment, but there is a sub-group 
relative to the sounds he makes himself. There is tata itself, to stutter; but there 
us tatakaka, which means to go over and over again repeating the same thing ; 
(it also means stutter) and tatacemeceme, to chatter on and on without much sense. 


However, the construction is not limited to sounds, and this leads me to wonder 
whether 7/4, to chop, was not perhaps a secondary meaning of an original root from 
which all these words have sprung. If so the master root would have meant to 
separate something into parts.! 


When I say it isn’t limited to sound vocabulary, I might add that there is, 
for example, the vocabulary of movement. As examples I give tatabalebale to go 
along staggering to and fro, from bale, to fall over ; and tatakaikai, from katkatya, 
to try lifting a heavy burden, the former representing the stumbling caused for this 
reason, and from moi, to turn a thing round we have tatamoimot, the state of a thing 
which is continually turning round, as a weather instrument by continual gusts of 
wind, and tatayaya, the infirmity of old age. 


Seeing I have chosen to show a similarity between sounds and movements, it 
might be of interest to note that there are words like gudea and gedea from which the 
same type of compound are formed, but these have two meanings, one relative to the 
state of movement produced and the other to the sound. Thus tatagedegede may 
mean either the tossing about of an object on the sea, or the sound produced within 
a pot of water when it is shaken up, the verb from which it is made meaning to 
shake up. 


This is an interesting observation, because it suggests that my classification of 
sounds and movements must be widened if we are to think ourselves back into the 
mind of the ancient Fijian. What is it that sounds and movements have in common ? 
Are there any other similar words ? There is tatakelokelo, not bent, but continuously 
bending or winding. There is tataseresere, not coming untied, but disintegrating, 
and there is a much less common word, tatacigicigi, which is the condition of the 
mixture when the cook finds it all becomes lumpy instead of smooth. None of these 
are sounds or movements, but they do all represent responses to stimuli, and may 
I then suggest that one stratum of the early Fijian people developed this useful form 
of grammatical construction—viz., a response-word derived from the verb which 
was the stimulus of that response, and implying that a continuous state existed in 


1 Td, chop, derives from an originai Austronesian root which is almost universal in some form 
or other throughout the Pacific. It is not possible to link this in any way with éaéa, stutter. 
The latter is found in some of the western dialects of Fiji itself as the verb ‘‘ to speak,’’ and its 
eastern use would appear to be a degradation of this, rather parallel to the Greek use of barbaroi, 
“ chatterers,’’ for anybody (except Romans) who did not speak Greek. In Ulawa (Solomon 
Islands) there is ¢a, and in the neighbouring Sa‘a #e, ‘‘ speak, say,’’ which is part of the same root, 
again quite widespread. The prefix ta- of spontaneity, mentioned elsewhere by the author, is 
a an element of the Austronesian mother tongue, which is widespread throughout the Pacific.— 

DITOR. 
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that response. This can at the best, of course, be only a theory—but surely a list 
of a score or more words, of peculiar but similar construction and purpose, demands 
some explanation. 


It has been customary to say tatakelokelo is the intensive form of takelo ; tata- 
moimoi of tamot, tataseresere of tasere, and so on, but when all said and done, this 
means very little. This can only be said of those words which can be thought to 
produce an action of their own accord, like turn about, and unloose itself, etc. Surely 
in both these forms we must return to the root. The fact that some roots are 
obsolete does not upset the argument. 


At the same time there is a connection between these passive forms like tamoi 
and tasere and these complex duplications. I take it ‘‘ intensive ”’ means a stronger 
from of the same thing. This is not enough—these words mean ‘a continuity of 
repetition producing a state as distinct from a single thing. There is, however, one 
important thing in common—they are both responses. 


As a matter of fact these passive definite forms are not by any means a normal 
construction. Take fasere for instance, which comes from sereka, to untie. The 
definite act deliberately done has the form sereki, or the general passive to be free 
is sere ; but tasere implies either an accident or a coming untied of its own accord. 
So in the first and third we have Passive Definites, the second implies a settled state. 
But our group of words with the double-duplication has introduced a new kind of 
state—a repeating state, its duration continuous until the stimulus is terminated. 


Now if this reasoning is correct we might expect to find that other verbal forms 
which form a Passive Definite by adding a prefix might engage in a similar technique 
to express a similar response. Ta is not the only such prefix used for Passive 
construction—what of va and ka? 


I have already quoted one. From dresu, the root of tear, we have kadresu, 
torn, and kakadresudresu, being torn into shreds—a definite act and a continuous 
repeating one. From the root musu, to break, we have both ramusu and raramusumusu. 
The Old Testament psalmist uses both these words in one verse, one expressing a 
broken heart, because of a definite sinful act, and the other a continual state of 
repeating repentance—a broken spirit. 

We have already noted that some of these words refer to states of decay and 
destruction. We may add kakaseisei, split in many places, kakadovidovi, kakavorovoro 
and kakaveravera, for the breaking up of the reef, kakavidavida, split in many 
positions, kakavuruvuru, crumbling, kakatebetebe, smashed to smithereens. Another 
word of the same meaning is kakaratarata, which has the added interest of also 
expressing the sound suggested, to rattle, and can even be used for machine-gun fire. 


There is an old word that was once used as an adjective for red—rarabotabota. 
There is a survival of it in the present-day bota i ra, for the red of the sunset. Originally 
it referred to the colouring (yellow or red) which indicated that fruit was ripe, and 
also to the yellowing of the human skin, which indicated a bad state of health, 
and was also used for the reddening of boils. It is probable that bota was originally 
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the verb to mature. This reference to the state of the human skin brings to mind 
another work which should take its place here—rarakakd. Over a century ago 
Hazlewood pointed out that this was the Bauan word and rorokakd dialect. To-day 
the latter is the more common of the two, and the word is used as a normal adjective 
for smarting, but then it meant the sensations produced by a state of widespread but 
shallow injury to the skin. 

The writer of this article claims no particular qualifications save that he is a 
student living among the people, and has been there for some time. Two factors 
have encouraged him to set his ideas down on paper. Firstly that some of the words 
mentioned have never previously appeared in any grammar, handbook or dictionary, 
as far as I know ; and secondly that it may provide food for thought to some com- 
parative philologist who may recognize similar constructions in other Pacific 
languages. If so, can it be traced to any particular migration into Fiji ? 


9 


A. R. Trppett.? 


® Methodist Mission, Bau, Fiji. 
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As from Vol. XXV, No. 1, Oceania will be published by the University of Sydney, 
through the Department of Anthropology. 

Oceania was established in 1930 by the Australian National Research Council, 
which has been publishing it ever since, that is for twenty-four volumes.. The Editor 
for the first volume was Professor Radcliife-Brown, and for the second, Acting 
Professor R. Firth. From Volume III, the Editar has been Professor A. P. Elkin, 
who has received assistance from members of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Sydney, in particular from Dr. Hogbin and Dr. Capell, assistant 
editors. 

Oceania has been long established in the field of anthropological literature, and 
has a wide distribution. In addition to subscribers, Oceania is sent to about 70 
institutions by exchange. The exchanges are made possible by a grant from the 
University of Sydney, and arranged by the Editor through the Fisher Library of the 
University. 

During the early years of publication, the Journal was subsidized by the 
Australian National Research Council from grants made to it by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. In the immediate post-war years the 
Journal was just about paying its way. It was then caught in the rising scale of 
costs, as a result of which subscriptions had eventually to be raised to the present 
level of £2 (Australian) a year. It also had to be subsidized again by the Australian 
National Research Council, this time from its general Australian income. 

Following on conversations between the Australian National Research Council 
and a group of Australia’s leading scientists, an Australian Academy of Science was 
founded as from January 1, 1954, and has been granted a Royal Charter. It is 
concerned with the physical and biological sciences, and therefore only with some 
aspects of Anthropology. Social Anthropology is included in the field of the recently 
established (1952) Australian Social Science Research Council, formerly a Committee 
of the Australian National Research Council. 

As a result of these changes in organization and in financial disposition, the 
Editor of Oceania, with the consent of the Executive Committee of the Australian 
National Research Council, expressed the hope to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney that the University might become the publisher of Oceania. 
The University authorities have agreed to do so, as from Volume XXV, No. 1 (the 
September issue, 1954). 

This will make no difference to the organization of the Journal except that 
subscribers will pay their subscriptions to The Accountant, The University of Sydney, 
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Oceania or to become subscribers will, in the first instance, deal with the Editor, 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

The publication of this Journal by the Australian National Research Council 
has been a major contribution to Anthropology, a fitting complement to the Research 
Council’s work in bringing about the foundation of the Department of Anthropology 
in the University of Sydney in 1925. It is appropriate that with the necessary 
change of publishers the University should accept the responsibility. 


A. P. ELKIN, 
March, 1954. Editor. 


The full address is: 


Editor of Oceania, 
Departmert of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


University of Sydney is a Post Office Address. Do not add Sydney, or the 
name of a suburb. 








REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By Ralph L. Beals and Harry —_. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1953. 


As the title implies, this work is intended as an introductory textbook for 
students of anthropology, and as such ranks with the better general texts on the 
subject. 

The first portion of the book (Chapters 2 to 7 inclusive) is concerned with the 
origin, development and differentiation of man as a biological organism. In this 
study of physical anthropology the authors emphasize the new genetic approach 
as being developed in the States by investigators such as Boyd, Washburn and 
Birdsell. They are not blind to the limitations of the approach, however, and point 
out “ that it does not as yet provide a comprehensive picture of man’s development 
as a biological organism nor an adequate classification, in biological terms, of modern 
man” (p.v.). In the light of recent revelations the section on Piltdown Man of 
England makes interesting reading (pp. 137-8) ; the authors are not happy about the 
relationship of the skull and jaw fragments, saying that the latter “requires . . . 
the acceptance of a late chimpanzee-like form in England, where no previous great 
apes were known ” (p. 138) ; for reasons such as this the authors prefer to put “‘ the 
Piltdown problem . . . to one side until further data produce an acceptable soiution 
to all the problems ”’ (p. 138) and hence the question mark placed after eoanthropus 
dawsont in Map 5: 1 (p.125). The discussion of the Australoid “ race ” (pp. 133-135) 
raises several conjectural issues (cf. A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines: How 
to Understand Them, pp. 1-9). In Chapters 5 and 6 the student will find all the older, 
tentative data on racial history, the criteria of race, and modern racial classification. 
This portion of the book closes with an examination of race problems and popular 
racial myths (pp. 186-200). 


The authors then turn their attention to a discussion of cultural (social) anthro- 
pology. In the first instance they concern themselves with a theoretical discussion 
of the nature of culture in which the ideas of Kluckhohn, Opler and Benedict are 
examined (pp. 204-26). Five chapters (12 to 16 inclusive) are devoted to brief 
discussions of such expected topics as economics, the family, marriage, political 
organization, and religion in which the basic issues are outlined and crisp definitions 
of terms given. Chapters 9, 10, 11 and 18 are concerned with technology, material 
culture and the arts, and tend to be over-long as is usual in American texts of this 
type. The elementary introduction to the study of language (pp. 506-535) is a 
welcome inclusion. 


A note on the use of Australian material might not be out of place. The authors 
have been content to draw upon the works of Spencer and Gillen and Radcliffe- 
Brown, and have neglected the readily-accessible and frequently more reliable 
works of Elkin (except on pp. 603-4) and the Berndts. 


The book ends with three unrelated but interesting chapters. Chapter Ig is 
concerned with education and the formation of personality, the Crow, the Alorese 
and the Apache societies providing the necessary examples. Problems of culture 
change form the subject of Chapter 20, which is historical in its approach with 
mention of the diffusionists, the cultural evolutionists, and the functionalists, etc. 
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The last chapter is concerned with the acculturation process and applied anthropology 
and is unfortunately brief ; the description of the transplantation of the Bikinians 
from the Bikini atoll to the uninhabited island of Rongerik to make way for the 
atomic bomb blasts and the resulting problems of readjustment which were solved 
“with the help of an anthropologist” (p. 633), will doubtlessly give much satis- 
faction to anthropology students who periodically have to face the charge of their 
physical scientist friends that their study is of no use to mankind. 


The work has a very full index, and the collateral reading lists and the ethno- 
graphic references appended to each chapter are most welcome features. There 
are many well-executed illustrations, maps and charts scattered throughout this 
beautifully produced book. 


J. H. BEL. 


Des Menschengeistes Erwachen, Wachsen und Irren. Versuche einer Palaopsycho- 
logie von Naturvélkern mit Einschluss der archaischen Stufe und der 
allgemein menschlichen Ziige. Von Professor Dr. Richard Thurnwald. 
(448 S., 1951. Broschiert DM 28.—, gebunden DM 31—. Verlag Duncker 
& Humblot, Berlin und Miinchen.) 


Although published in 1951, this is really a wartime book, as stated at the 
beginning of the preface, prepared “ often between the fall of bombs from aeroplanes, 
periods of refuge in air-raid shelters, fires, and then plunderings, between hunger 
and freezing.”’ If this situation be remembered, it will be admitted that the book is 
really an accomplishment. It is a survey of the entire field of anthropology so far 
as it can throw light on “ the wakening, growth and error” of the human spirit. 


The first impression gained from reading the book is, however, one of dis- 
appointment, because it seems to cover very superficially a large number of fields 
that are already covered, often in more detail, in most anthropology textbooks. 
After a discussion of the concept of “ primitive” and causal and logical thinking, 
the author has chapters on culture horizons (in which he deals with the various types 
of human life—hunters, pastoralists, etc.), the mastery of nature, “ bearers of 
powers ”’ (totemism and other spiritual developments, including cannibalism under 
this head), symbolism, magic, supernatural powers, men and their societies, early 
forms of religious cults. These all lead to a short appendix on the dynamic of 
spiritual growth. 

This dynamic shows itself, says Dr. Thurnwald, in the changes of social and 
cultural forms, and through various processes, some individual, some cumulative, 
making for progress, others through development of rank and authority. There is 
also what he calls a circular process, consisting in “‘ general human qualities or 
limitations.” ‘‘ Above all, we have always to reckon with the limited possibilities 
of mankind.” 


Dr. Thurnwald holds that the earlier evolutionists were wrong in looking for a 
unilinear development ; there is no such thing. In this he is right. Development 
is to be sought in what he calls the ‘‘ accumulation of skills, knowledge and 
experience.”” Borrowings and imitations from other peoples are always assimilated 
to the thought content of the borrowers or imitators. Such steps are unconscious, 
or perceived only to a very limited degree. They are fulfilled in the frame of 
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historical, local, temporal and group happenings and thinking. This is why the 
author feels led to bring in discussions on economic and political matters as relevant 
to the theme of human development. 


It was said above that the reader sometimes feels the book diffuse and superficial. 
Dr. Thurnwald realizes that this criticism will be made, and defends himself in 
advance against it. He holds that no book that seeks to reach a conclusion by the 
analysis of the manifold facts of human history can be otherwise ; only a work based 
on a prior theory can be. He therefore does not apologize for what certainly is a 
diffusiveness of method that makes at times for tedious reading, but the reviewer is 
not quite convinced by the defence ; the reader feels that he is really dealing with a 
philosophy of human development rather than a scientific account, even though it is 
veiled and indeed denied. 


A student who is prepared to accept this method of dealing with the problem, 
will find much that is instructive in the book. It is, however, extremely difficult 
to trace human development from the purely historical viewpoint. The author 
himself always forms part of the development, and has a certain philosophy of the 
nature and function of the world and of life which renders complete impartiality 
impossible. He may deal fairly objectively with human “ awakening, growth and 
error,” but what he includes under the heading of “ error” will depend entirely on 
his personal world-view. The author of this book will no doubt admit this, and 
will not look for entire agreement with his results. That being so, the book may 
well take its place on the shelves of the anthropologist, sociologist and philosopher 
alike, and each will find many points of interest and value in it. 


A. CAPELL. 


The Northern States of Fiji. A. M. Hocart. Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Occasional Publication No. 11. London, 
1952, pp. 303. English price, 15/-. 


This is the posthumous publication of a book for which Professor Hocart 
prepared the notes while he was at the University of Cairo. They are now edited 
by Lord Raglan, with a difference of arrangement, in that the original final chapter 
has been transferred to the beginning. This has the effect of making Hocart’s 
“ Thesis” (pp. I-60) into a dogmatic statement for which the evidence is provided 
only later in the book. It is difficult to see the reason for such a rearrangement ; 
there do not seem to be any advantages. The book also needs to be read along with 
Hocart’s Lau Islands, as corrections to that book are made in the footnotes to this 
one. This does not make for ease of reading. 


The present second part of the book gives an account of many aspects of life 
in the various districts of Vanua Levu and Taveuni. This new material is very 
acceptable, because extremely little has appeared concerning this part of Fiji. It 
was in part of this island that Hocart first discovered matriliny in Fiji, so that 
comparison of Dreketi with other areas of Vanua Levu is of great value. The 
differences between Vanua Levu and the normally standardized Bau type of culture 
are considerable. However, much of what this book offers is patchy, and one theme 
cannot always be followed through all the districts, although these are arranged on a 
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geographical basis. Similarly, occasional specimens of dialect variations are given : 
these also are of value, because practically nothing has been written about them apart 
from the reviewer’s few notes in Oceania, Vol. XII, pp. 36-8—but again, they are 
quite unsystematic in this book. 

The first part is the theoretical argument for Part II. It restates and expands 
Hocart’s earlier contentions about the history of Fijian culture and the interpretation 
of it. The numerous advances on his earlier position are stated in the form of a 
series of nine propositions. Thus Proposition 1 states, ‘“‘ Priest and god are one, 
therefore those heads of clans who are entitled gods are bearers of divinity.” Here 
is the place to voice a general criticism of all Hocart’s setting out of Fijian material, 
viz. his persistent use of translations of normal Fijian technical terms. While this 
may be of doubtful value to students of other areas, it is both irritating and confusing 
to the student who already knows Fiji. Such a reader is driven to finding out 
continually what the original of the term translated may be, e.g. ‘‘ face of the land.” 
Surely the term mata ni vanua might have been retained, and tui raéra is much more 
easily recognizable than “lord of the green.’’ It is very arguable how much the 
Fijian thinks in terms of the literal meanings of these phrases and others like them : 
such a statement as “‘In Natewa the small border (that is the border within the 
village) is also lord of the green ” is simply confusing to the reader who knows Fiji. 
Moreover, students of anthropology are perfectly used to encountering vernacular 
titles in their reading. This is a different matter from interloading the text with 
vernacular phrases which are not titles. 


Apart from this grumble about methodology, however, the propositions them- 
selves have to be considered. They serve first of all to remind readers how far the 
stresses in anthropology have changed since the days when Hocart wrote. The 
propositions are largely theoretical restorations of early history for which no con- 
temporary evidence is available. Most of them are in themselves logical enough, 
but they can be neither proved nor disproved. They are entirely inductions from 
existing institutions. Such inductive archeology, if one may so call it, always 
produces difficulties. Almost at the beginning there is a difficulty as to the original 
nature of the vw, “ origin or ancestor spirits,” as Hocart translates them, in comparison 
with the kalou, “ spirits of the dead.” ‘‘ The god,” he says, meaning apparently vu, 
“is a spirit which is present with the chief . . . but is not the soul of the chief. . . 
it is not anyone’s personal soul, but a spirit acquired at the consecration” (p. 9). 
If it is regarded as the spirit of the founder of yavusa, there is no difficulty: he is 
still present with and acts through his modern representative. He is the vu, “ root, 
origin, base” (see New Fijian Dictionary). Hocart’s translation of vu-mni-valu as 
“ god of war ”’ is a little doubtful. 


Some of the new ideas set out by Hocart are worthy of further consideration and 
investigation in Fiji itself, e.g. his analysis of matagali, which he says ‘‘ means a 
temple subject or linked to another temple. The clan, like all other political units 
in Fiji, is a lineage that owns a shrine or tumulus”’ (p. 24). How far Hocart is 
justified in generalizing is another matter to be considered ; on the evidence of this 
book itself such a statement as the above might not prove to be justified, seeing 
that he is dealing ostensibly with Vanua Levu. 


It will be seen that there is much that is stimulating and much that is debatable 
in this book, discussion of which cannot be undertaken in a review. There are also 
numerous misprints, a few of which can be pointed out here : p. 34, ‘‘ points ” should 
be “ point’”’; p. 55, “born” should be “borne”; p. 75, “ simg ae” should be 
singa e in line 1 of the song; p. 72, “ mgggova”’ should be “ nggova,” and on p. 74 
in the transiation of the song there is something wrong with the beginning of stanza 
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Il; Vosa o Maya, ‘“ ‘Ina, ‘ina/omu i‘oko e ko‘o e nanggila can only be “ Teri speaks : 
Mother, mother, your staff lies on top of the cabin,” not ‘“‘ mother Teri speaks : 
your staff. . .”’ as in Hocart; p. 81, line 8 of song, ‘‘ me’’ should presumably be 
“‘me”’; p. 86, “‘ From Newton” should be “ From Newtown” (Ko mai Korovou) ; 
p. 105, two lines from end, ‘ matainveinggali”’ should be “ mataniveinggali ”’ ; 
and two examples from farther in the book, p. 202, “‘/ao‘o”’ should be “/a‘o” ; 
p. 209, “ tambu e nga mta”’ should be “‘ tambu e na mata.’’ The book needed more 
careful proof-reading than it received. 

It is of interest to point out that there is a large group of Hocart’s notebooks in 
the Turnbull Library, Wellington, N.Z., which would reward editing ; much of the 
material is in Fijian, and it is hard to say how much is contained or utilized in the 
present book. 

A. CAPELL. 








